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Iowa Gas Association. 
a 
By invitation of Mr. A. T. Averill, of the Cedar Rapids Gas Company, the 
following gentlemen met at the Grand Hotel, in Cedar Rapids, on December 
17, 1884, to consider the propriety of organizing for the mutual advantage 
of the gas interests of this State: 


We Pee NE 2s 5 die Sia vinn dws saewas Des Moines. 
Ree PNOMMIE sia sicisios ae keicsceas Cedar Rapids. 
Bae ys, didi Dubuque. 
MMMM Sena cec aauasaasestee Marshalltown. 
Be ee PUN sii disiaisicln cee enee Ottumwa. 

ee os MMII a kos o aici ahy Set ra(hs 10.8 ac Towa City. 
eR er re Cedar Rapids. 
cm MI oie as aie sinieinid ad aavinecead Fairfield. 
TES OR EE et Oskaloosa. 

TE GUNES. «35 cists oseacsweuesae Burlington. 


Omitting details—the question was fully considered, and it was unani 
mously agreed that we organize under the name of the ‘‘ Iowa Gas Associa- 
tion,” which was done by electing R. Spencer, of Burlington, President, and 
C. L. Williams, of Cedar Rapids, Secretary. 

It was also decided to hold the next meeting at Burlington, on the third 
Wednesday (16th) of September, 1885, and the President was directed to 
give notice to the gas men of the State, cordially inviting all to attend and 
co-operate with us in this desirable undertaking. 

In accordance with the above, the undersigned has issued this and the in- 
closed circular of invitation, and has sent copies of the same to such ad- 
dresses as could be obtained. 

We should be glad if persons receiving this circular would, in answering, 
give names of those in their neighboring towns who may not be known to 
us, to the end that none may fail to receive invitations, 

Respectfully, 
R. Spencer, President. 


LeEtTrerR OF INVITATION. 


Bururneton, Iowa, July, 1885. 


Dear Srr:—You are hereby cordially invited to meet your brethren of the 
gas fraternity of the State of Iowa, at Burlington, on the third Wednesday 
(16th) of September, next, to complete the organization of the Iowa Gas As- 
sociation, to confer together upon matters of interest connected with the gas 
business in this State, and to promote a more intimate acquaintance and fra- 
ternal relationship than has heretofore existed among us. 

The meeting will be organized at 10 o’clock a.m., at the Barret House, 
where provision has been made for the accommodation of all. 

Please be good enough to indicate by letter, addressed to the undersigned 
at an early date, of the acceptance of this invitation. 

R. Spencer, President. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT LAWRENCE, MASS. 
—> 

Edison and his followers are in their element when trying to carry out 
some scheme the distinguishing feature of which is its novelty; that it has 
or has not any inherent worth is of no consideration ; that it possesses any 
value to mankind, or be totally void in this regard, or whether the carrying 
out of the scheme will be remunerative in a commercial sense, are matters of 
no importance so long as the scheme has the charm of novelty. How many 
exemplifications of this statement do we find in the history of the many en- 
terprises emanating from the ‘‘ magician” of Menlo Park. Let one example 
suffice—the scheme of lighting New York city by the incandescent lights 
from central stations. That the idea appeared on the face of it to be with- 
out commercial value was, in the opinions of the Edisonians, of no moment 
when contrasted with the extreme novelty of the scheme; so one central 
station was established, but we do not see that anyone has been benefited by 
the enterprise. 

The latest illustration of the Edisonian love for the novel and the mar- 
velous comes to us from the thriving city of Lawrence, Mass., where there 
is a company engaged in lighting some of the stores and buildings on the 
main street, by the Edison lamps, fed from a central station. The latest 
craze consists of a proposition made by this company to the city government 
to do all the lighting of the public lamps, both gas and oil, by the incandes- 
cent electric lamps. Was there ever anything so charmingly unique as this 
idea? Heretofore sane men have argued that as the arc light was cheaper 
than the glow lamps, and as gas was less expensive than the former, it nat- 
urally followed that the incandescent lamp was dearer than gas. But the 
disciples of Edison are above such common sense considerations as these, 
hence their proposition to illuminate the streets of Lawrence. In their let- 
ter to the Board of Aldermen they proposed to replace all the gas and oil 
lamps throughout the city—about 500 in all—with the electric light, and to 
supply the current to the same; one hundred of them to be kept lit all 
night, the balance iill 11 o’clock, for the sum of $650 a month. 

At the hearing on this matter before the City Council the agent of the 
electric light company dwelt upon the novelty of the plan. The street lamps 
would be divided into six circuits, each one of which would be lighted and 
extinguished instantly from the central station ; so, in case of a fire occur- 
ring in any part of the city after eleven o’clock, the lights in that section 
could be turned on immediately ; or in case of a riot, the streets could be il- 
luminated at once. Further, the streets would be much more brilliant if the 
electric light were used, according to the witness, and the process of reason- 
ing by which this point was established (?) was decidedly Edisonian ; for the 
gentleman argued as the State law requires gas companies to make gas of 15- 
candle power when burned from an Argand burner ; therefore four feet of 
gas consumed through a batswing burner would give a light of eight and 
three-fourths-candles. 

On cross-examination by the counsel of the gas company the witness ad- 
mitted that he had not obtained his information on this point from personal 
experiments, but had acquired his knowledge from his general reading. He 
also admitted that the wires to the electric lights would be on the overhead 
system—that is, stretched on poles. He likewise, in answer to further ques- 
tions, stated that it would take about thirty miles of wire to reach all the 
lamps. He was then questioned sharply as to the purposes of the company 
—if it were not their intention as soon as the wires were stretched through 
the streets to use them for lighting houses, but he insisted that was no part 
of their plan, as the street lighting system was not applicable to interior il- 
lumination. In continuation, he asserted that not even the poles could be 
used for the purpose of carrying wires for house lighting requirements, as 
they were not heavy enough. For the street lighting system only one wire 
is necessary, as the high current is employed, but several wires are required 
for inside lighting. 

In answer to another question he was, and with a sorrowfully reluctant 
manner, compelled to admit that the system was not in use anywhere in 
New England ; but immediately sought to soften the asperity of that confes- 
sion by stating that ‘‘ a town in Maryland ” had adopted it, and the Lockport 
(N. Y.) gas company used it for lighting the lamps in the suburbs, or in 
those situations not reached by the gas mains 

One of the directors of the Edison Company then took the stand and held 
forth on the darkness of the streets at night, by reason of the lamps not 
being lighted when the moon was shining according to the almanac, but was 


actually obscured by clouds; and also on account of the dirty condition of | 


the globes and lanterns. 
Mr. Humphreys, the agent of the gas company, then took the stand, and 
quickly demolished the former witnesses’ testimony on the amount of light 
to be obtained from four feet of gas. Mr. Humphreys stated that his com- 
pany did not hide behind the State law and supply a 15-candle gas, but sold 
a gas of from 18} to 19} candles ; and therefore four feet of gas would give a 
light of over 15 candles instead of 8} candles. 
Mr. Humphreys explained fully that his company was in no wise respons- 








ible for the poor lighting of the thoroughfares, as the care of the lamps was 
entirely in the hands of the city, who lit and extinguished the lamps at their 
own pleasure, and cleaned or failed to clean the glass and burners. These 
were matters which were entirely beyond the control of the gas company ; 
all that the latter did was to supply the gas to the lamps; the time of light- 
ing and putting out was under the control of the street commissioner, who 
at the end of each month rendered the gas company a memorandum of the 
number of hours the lamps were lighted, and from this statement the bills 
for the gas used by the lamps were made out. Thus the entire matter of 
lighting was in the hands of the city, and if the work had not leen properly 
performed the city had no one but itself to blame. 

Mr. Humphreys also called attention to the fact that the gas company had 
frequently endeavored to get the city to adopt some better system for light- 
ing and caring for the gas lamps, but without success. 

Mr. Humphreys also exploded the theory, advanced by the Edisoniaus, 
that the adoption of the electric light would be of beuefit to the city from a 
pecuniary standpoint, by showing that heretofore the main expense of the 
lighting department was for labor, etc., and not for the gas itself; that of the 
$9,000 expended by the department last year the gas company received only 
about $3,500. This matter of attendance, in Mr. Humphreys’ opinion, cost 
the city too much ; and to show that he had the courage of his opinion, he 
submitted a formal proposition to the City Council, to the effect that the gas 
company would light and take entire charge of all the gas and oil lamps 
throughout the city, do all the lighting and extinguishing, and make all re- 
pairs, for the sum of $500 per month. Consequently the proposition of the 
electric light company, instead of resulting in a saving to the city, if accept- 
ed, would be an actual extravagance ; for by the proposition of the gas com- 
pany the latter would supply a better illumination than that furnished by 
the electric light folks, at a saving to the city of $1,800 per year. 

However, the love for the new and marvelous had extended to the Council ; 
for, though every point advanced by the electric people was fully met by the 
evidence of Mr. Humphreys, yet the authorities, on the very evening of the 
hearing—without so much as sleeping on the proposition of the gas com- 
pany—accepted the offer of the Edison Company, which was, as before 
stated, to do the street lighting for $650 per month, the contract to run for 
five years. 

The Edison people have not yet, we understand, commenced the erection 
of the posts, and we do not think anyone will be benetited if they do com- 
mence, unless it be some stockholder who may take advantage of the occa- 
sion to get from under. 





A DISASTROUS PLEASURE TRIP. 
eS Se 

At about half past four o’clock on the afternoon of Sunday, July 12th, 
the steam pleasure yacht Minnie Cook, while cruising on Lake Minnetonka, 
Minn., was overtaken by a severe storm of wind and rain, The yacht was 
overturned, and her occupants (with one exception) lost their lives. The per- 
sons comprising the ill-fated party consisted of Mr. and Mrs, A. C. Rand, 
their sons, Harvey and Frank (the former succeeded in reaching shore), Mr. 
and Mrs. Jno. R. Coykendall, Miss Kate Coykendall, and Geo. McDonald— 
the last named was the engineer in charge of the pleasure boat. Mr. A. C. 
Rand was well known to the gas fraternity of this country, his principal 
fame arising from his connection with the largely-advertised patented pro- 
cess of gas manufacture yclept the Gale and Rand. It will be remembered 
that this system attracted much attention at the hands of American gas en- 
gineers some twelve or fifteen years ago, and although its claimed merit was 
subsequently shown to be but vague, it is matter of common understanding 
that its monetary vale to Messrs. Gale and Rand was eminently substan- 
tial. 

After disposing of his interest in the above-named patented rights, Mr. 
Raid became connected with the Minneapolis (Minn.) Gas Light Company 
—the exact date of his accession to that company is unknown to us, save 
that it occurred between the years of 1875 and ’78—acting as President and 
Treasurer of the corporation. Subsequently Mr. H. W. Brown was made 
Treasurer, Mr. Rand, as before, occupying the presidential chair. Deceased 
was a very popular citizen of Minneapolis, and serve two terms as Mayor of 
that city. He was genial in manner, and had the happy knack of making 
friends and keeping them ; but as honest chroniclers of gas history we are 
obliged to record that much of the present piracy in the business of gas man- 
ufacture may be traced back to him ; for it was his fertile brain that origi- 
nated the scheme of offering a gas company the choice of purchasing the 
patent rights, or else taking the chances presented by an opposition war of 
rates. The best evidence we can give regarding the intrinsic worth of the 
Gale and Rand patents is submitted when we call attention to the fact that 
coal gas is and has been made at Minneapolis. Be that as it may, the dread- 
ful accident that brought such disaster to the Rand household cannot fail to 
arouse the most sincere regret, and friend and foe will alike join in tendering 
sympathy to the survivors of that afflicted family. 
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{Orric1at, Rerort—Continued from page 36. ] 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the Western Gas Association. 


——— 


HELD AT THE TREMoNT House, CuicaGco, Inus., May 13, 14, and 15, 1885. 





Sreconp Day—Mornina Session. 


The President's gavel rapped for order at 9:30 o’clock on morning of sec- 
ond day (Thursday, May 14), and proceedings were commenced by the 
presentation of Secretary and Treasurer’s annual report, which was as fol- 
lows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Receipts. 








Per OED HNDIs 6ivin Widens Keene cavcaans $272 05 
Pr MRI 606) 2501410) v.7 SoseiRiwe.0'y’ <selene era wtoeiolec 327 00 
SEMIN IONE oie 65615 459.555 6b dR awe Naseandaceetne 175 00 
——_——. $774 05 
Expenditures. 
eg NT ee ee $250 00 
‘* stenographic report proceedings Seventh An- 
NINE ao sachs stale sn aisibr- Seated ayers 162 50 
‘* printing of bye-laws (250 copies)............. 31 50 
‘* membership, etc., badges...............005. 36 55 
‘** miscellaneous printing, stationery, supplies, 
expressage, postage, etc..... ............ 35 00 
———. $515 55 
Balance on hand May 1, 1885...............ccccsccssees 258 50 
ELS eos nied AE > elo od ws als Son ie ae ow ls Wa $774 05 


Mr. J. B. Howard, on behalf of Auditing Committee, reported that the 
Treasurer’s statement and vouchers therefor had been duly audited ; the ac- 
counts had been rendered in proper order, and everything relating to the 
duties of Mr. Littleton’s dual office were found in perfect condition. On 
motion, the report (as also the certification of Auditing Committee) was ac- 
cepted and filed. 

In THE Marrer or ANNUAL Banquets. 

Mr. G. A. Hyde, Sr., offered the following: 


Resolved, That while we present our most hearty thanks to our friends 
and associates in the different cities in which we have held our past conven- 
tions, for their great courtesy in providing bountiful banquets for the grati- 
fication of the inner man, we feel that the practice imposes upon them an 
excessive expense, and for which they receive no adequate return. As we 
meet expressly for mutual interchange of practical experience on subjects 
pertaining to our business, and not for feasting, therefore be it further 

Resolved, That we do most earnestly and positively request that in the 
future the banquet feature of our meetings be omitted. 

The mover of the resolution thus further explained himself: With refer- 
ence to this topic, speaking for myself, I hope the present banqueting 
system be done away with. As the resolution states, the feature is the 
cause of unnecessary expense to our entertainers ; and if the members must 
have a banquet let them be assessed so much per plate for it. Iam opposed 
to the idea of banquets at these annual gatherings. 

Mr. Spencer, of Burlington, Iowa, seconded the resolutions, and the dis 
cussion now became general. Mr. Scofield tavored the resolutions ; Messrs. 
Howard, H. E. Clarke, T. Smith, H. Pratt, W. McDouald, the Chairman, 
G. G. Ramsdell, and E. J. King were decidedly in fnvor of the annual 
banquet, although the greater number of these speakers thought the annual 
entertainment should be given by the Association itself. Mr. Pratt offered, 
as an amendment to the original resolutions, the following: 

Resolved, That while the Western Gas Association appreciates and de- 
sires to continue the good effects of the social features of the annual meet- 
ing, it is its opinion that hereafter they should be at the expense of the 
Association. 

Mr. Pratt, continuing, said: That resolution will effectually do away with 
the objection urged by some of the speakers, while at the same time it will 
not prevent our annual social gathering. 

The President—Does Mr. Hyde accept that as a substitute for his resolu- 
tiou, or does he prefer that it should be treated as an amendment ? 

Mr. Hyde—Personally I have no objection ; I simply desired to bring the 
matter before the Convention. 

The President—Then I will put the question as an amendment to the 
original resolution. 

A vote was taken, and the President declared that he was unable to deter- 
mine the result. A division was then called for. Before roll call could be 
proceeded with Mr. Spencer moved that the entire question be tabled. The 
motion was carried without a dissenting voice, 





Report or CoMMITTEE ON THE Formation oF Gas CoMMISSIONS. 
The President—We will now listen to a report from the committee ap- 
pointed to consider the topic of ‘‘gas commissions.” 
Mr. E. J. King, of Jacksonville, Ills., then read the following report : 


Your committee beg leave to report, and respectfully recommend, that the 
President, before final adjournment, be empowered to appoint a committee 
of three, whose duty it shall be to as thoroughly as possible investigate this 
subject, and report their conclusions thereon at the next annual meeting. 
We deem this matter of such importance as to demand more careful and 
serious investigation than can be given it at this meeting. 

E. J. Kine, } 

G. G. RaMsDELL, 

Carrot Coniins, + Committee. 
G. A. Hypz, Sr., 

Z. T. F. Runner, ) 

On motion, the report was received and the contained recommendations 
adopted. 

The President subsequently named the following gentlemen as the mem- 
bers to compose the special committee of three: Messrs. Samuel Prichitt, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Geo. G. Ramsdell, Vincennes, Ind.; and T. A. Cosgrove, 
Evanston, Ils. 


Mr. Edward Lindsley, of Cleveland, Ohio, then claimed the attention of 
the Association with a reading of the following paper, entitled— 


SUCCESS IN THE GAS BUSINESS—AMENITY A REQUISITE. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association :—It has been frequently 
and broadly stated that the dividends of a gas enterprise are made in the re- 
tort house ; and it is presumed that no one competent to appreciate the 
force of the remark will deny the necessity for exercising the utmost care in 
the conduct of this initiatory department of the business, or fail to recognize 
the need for similar care in the after processes, even to the final delivery of 
the main product through the consumer’s meter, nor forget to bestow such 
consideration upon the bye-products as the circumstances in individual cases 
may warrant. 

It has been the writer’s good fortune, while attending the sessions of this 
and other gas associations, to listen to the reading of many valuable practi- 
cal papers, and of often hearing the no less valuable discussion which fol- 
lowed ; while after-reflection upon both has frequently provoked still fur- 
ther elaboration of the ideas then presented. 

It is hoped, however, that it will not be construed as an adverse criticism 
if the thought is indulged that, to a listener unacquainted with the details of 
our profession, it might almost appear that upon the details of manufacture 
and distribution (mechanical, scientific, and otherwise) mainly depend the 
successes of gas enterprises. That these are matters of the gravest import- 
ance, and that in proportion to neglect thereof ig success imperiled, none 
will attempt tv deny. But, on the other hand, it has been forcibly suggest- 
ed to the writer—and probably to all present—that, with every detail of 
manufacture and distribution carefully carried out, there still remains a 
something beyond upon which largely depends complete success. May f 
call it amenity—which Webster defines as ‘‘the quality of being pleasant or 
agreeable, whether in respect to situation, climate, manners, or disposi- 
tion.” 

May I inquire—lIs it not the very essence of that highly desirable qualifica- 
tion of the business man, known as a good address, which to its possessor is 
a Key to the grace, goodwill, favor, and confidence of his fellows, opening 
up to him what would be otherwise, or without it, the closed door to suc- 
cess? As a factor of success in our business does it not embrace the idea of 
the necessity of a proper relatior, between the company and the consumer— 
each toward the other, and without which the highest success may uot be 
achieved ? 

It is not at all in the mind of the writer to attempt the presentation of any 
radically new idea in this connection ; but it is recognized that many com- 
monplace, yet essential, matters often fail of the consideration their import- 
ance demands, by virtue of the fact that they are so familiar—and this sug- 
gests my apology, if it be necessary to make one, for presuming to present 
so commonplace a subject for your consideration. Permit me, then, the 
question, ‘‘ What sometimes is, and, on the other hand, what ought to be, 
the attitude of the company and consumer towards each other; and how 
shall the latter be attained ?” 

As a preface to the consideration of the first part of our tripartite question, 
it may be said that gas, from being a luxury, has become almost a necessity 
where its use is at all attainable ; and from being an expensive article it has 
become, comparatively and almost universally, cheap, with a tendency to 
become still cheaper. A more thoroughly convenient thing could hardly be 
imagined for the uses to which it has been applied. Yet, in a sense, this 
very convenience works to its disadvantage. The minimum of physical ex- 
ertion and a friction match, or the weight of a finger upon a button and the 
electric spark, serve to ignite it when wanted, while still less effort extin- 
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guishes a jet when its use is no longer demanded. Slight as it is, for some 
reason (or want of reason), that effort is not always put forth, and the gas 
remains alight to serve no useful purpose. True, a well lighted room is 
more cheerful to return to than a dark one; and it is easy to say to one’s 
self, ‘‘ [shall be gone but a moment ;” but while that may do for one’s self, 
the average servant is, as arule, oblivious of the fact that gas costs anything. 
These are considerations, however, that exert a marked influence on the gen- 
eral aggregate of the bill. A worn out burner or broken tip may still pass 
gas, and more than enough to serve for an economical illumination. Gas is 
usually delivered at a moderate pressure, so that a bit of string, putty, or 
hard soap, which are almost always at hand, is made to serve permanently 
in closing a leak in pipe or fixture. 

We might go on at greater length in suggesting makeshift devices that 
might be, and often are, used, with the original design of temporarily 
bridging over a defect; but which iu fact become a permanent repair, op- 
erating to the manifest financial disadvantage of the consumer, and to the 
great discredit of the company. 

Then the meter, that cabalistic device which, according to The Judge, of 
Feb. 21, 1885, ‘‘So inexorably registers so many thousand feet, which is a 
fixed quantity immutable as a law of nature, and probably regulated before- 
hand by the gas company, on a system dependent on the number of burners 
in the house, no matter whether they be lighted or not, is a mystery to most 
consumers, and a source of anguish to all.” Very few care to undertake the 
solution of so intricate a problem as reading the index, and still fewer are 
persuaded to understand its admirable construction. The most charitable 
regard it with more or less incredulity and aversion ; while not afew de- 
clare, and apparently believe, it to be the champion liar, conceived in sin 
and brought forth in iniquity. To the ordinary observer the physical char- 
acteristics of illuminating gas are pretty well indicated by the word evan- 
escence. It can neither be weighed nor measured by ordinary methods, and 
in its pure and natural state appeals to no sense save that of smell. Un- 
like most other articles of merchandise, it is, to the average consumer, al- 
most an intangible myth. What wonder, then, that one not an expert in 
gas matters sometimes finds it hard to realize that the proper ratio exists be- 
tween the figures presented in his bill and the service rendered—which 
those figures represent. And correspondingly easy to jump to the conclu- 
sion that it is quite the correct and proper thing to denounce the gas com- 
pany as a fraud, a cheat, and a rapacious monopoly withal. 

Does the foregoing suggest an overdrawn picture of the relations existing 
betwixt some consumers and the gas company that serves them? And if 
not, are they desirable to either party ; or calculated to promote the com- 
fort of one or the profit of the other? And again—if not, how shall the 
proper attitude of each toward the other be attained and maintained? Will 
not the exercise of those qualities, which Webster gives when defining amen- 
ity, tend toward the attainment of the desired end ; and work correspoud- 
ingly to the comfort of the one party and the profit of the other ? 

In illustration of our idea, let us suppose a case which we know may oc- 
cur, and which possibly does occur oftener than we do know: The index 
taker records a meter statement 1,000 feet too great or too small, and a bill 
is presented in accord therewith. The discrepancy may be a glaring one, 
riveting the consumer’s attention, arousing his distrust and ire at once, 
while the man who made it, with perhaps hundreds of others for the 
corresponding period,.may easily fail to observe even the possibility of a 
mistake. 

Now, if that consumer happened to be a man with certain peculiarities of 
temperament, he may appear at the company’s office in the shape of a diffi- 
cult and unpleasant problem to solve. Fire may be in his eye ; his general 
demeanor beligerent, while bitter invective may characterize his speech ; 
and, in suort, he may be wholly unreasonable until he experiences a change 
of heart. Of course the sooner this change can be wrought the better; but 
in some cases, and probably inthis, it will be best to make haste slowly. Let 
the man et the desk ‘in patience possess his soul,” and listen quietly and 
attentively to the recital of grievance, both real and imaginary. By so do- 
ing surplus steam will most likely be blown off without danger of explosion, 
the aggrieved party meantime becoming amenable to reason. 

If, as supposed, it is a case of simple error in indexing, ninety-nine men 
in a hundred will, under such management, soon come to a frame of mind 
capable of appreciating that a mistake need not of necessity be a capital 
offense ; and that in the case supposed the mistake effects nothing more than 
payment in advance, or an extension of credit, according to the direction in 
which the error was made. Heat, anger and impatience are generally un- 
reasunable, and if met by similar qualities, a proper understanding in case 


gence, or downright ignorance, and the difficulties of adjustment become al- 
most hopeless—especially so if a cloud of obscurity surround the case. And 
who of us have not at one time or another come in contact with cases that, 
at first, seemed wholly unexplainable—indeed almost analogous to that oft- 
repeated tale where the meter cock was closed on index day, and kerosene 
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installed as an illuminant for the succeeding month—but with an undimin- 
ished gas bill at the end. 

May I indulge in one little reminiscence ? Some years since a customer 
of the People’s Gas Light Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, entered the office 
and announced that his house would be closed for a time (as his family were 
to take a summer trip), and desired that the index be taken. It being but 
a short distance from the office the customer waited for the index return, 
and paid the bill, saying, as he departed, that he would call and have the 
meter indexed » ain when the family returned, ‘‘ as he had little confidence 
in the thing.” 

True to his we: .! he called again in five or six weeks, handed the secretary 
the key to his ho: e, with the request that the meter be indexed, as the 
e in the morning. The secretary’s remark that he sup- 
posed the meter coci: was closed availed nothing. The index must be, and 
taken, The cus‘omer remained at the office until the messenger re- 
turned. 

A comparison of the readings and the usual mathematical calculations re- 
vealed a bill, as my memory goes, of some ten or twelve dollars—gas was 
$3.00 per thousand at the time. The explosion and tirade that promptly 
followed I shall not attempt to describe; sufficient to say for a moment the 
secretary had little to utter, and being young in the business, hardly knew 
what to think. Finally that official proposed a personal visit of inspection ; 
whereupon the two repaired to the house together—one reflecting, and the 
other talking until they stood before the meter. The secretary gazed anx- 
iously at the dial—the other waited and fumed impatiently, indulging the 
while in sarcastic and derogatory remarks. Said the secretary: ‘It 
moves.” ‘* Of course it does ; that’s what it was made 
for.”” Said the secretary: ‘‘Gas must be escaping.” 
‘Then we ought to smell it.” 

A careful search of the lower part of the house revealed nothing: They 
ascended the rear staircase—passing through a hall, an ordinary looking 
glass was observed through a door opening into an adjoining room. In that 
mirror was the reflection of a burning gas-jet. That room was occupied by 
the servant girl, and she locked the house when the family left it. 

This case, with slightly varying conditions at the last, might never have 
been satisfactorily explained. 


family would be ho 


was, 


Said the consumer : 


Said the consumer : 


But, as a rule, will not patient, careful inves- 
tigation disclose the cause of seeming discrepancies? I think so; and would 
respectfully suggest—it is not enough that in justice to ourselves and our 
customers we: pass into our mains gas of a high standard in quality, and de- 
liver it by a nicely adjusted pressure, in fair and honest measure. It is our 
consumer's right to feel assured that we do this, and it is for us to give the 
assurance, 

Does he manifest a doubting or incredulous spirit, presume not to satisfy 
him with impatient words or gestures of ridicule. We ought to know more 
than he of the intricacies of this business ; and if he show never so slight a 
desire for information, it should be both our duty and privilege to impart to 
him, pleasantly and agreeably, both in manner and disposition, the knowl- 
edge that he asks, and by so doing realize the surest way to make him our 
friend, and an added element of success to our business, from the practice 
of the virtues and beauties of amenity. 


Discussion. 


The President—If any of the gentlemen here are disposed to take issue 
with Mr. Lindsley, we would like to hear from them. 

Mr. Jenkins—I do not care to take issue with him ; but I do say I think 
this is about the most important subject we have yet had brought up before 
the meeting ; and it has especial value to the superintendents from the small 
towns. I believe that if a superintendent of a small works can make him- 
self thoroughly agreeable, and treat his customers in the way suggested by 
the writer, the outcome of the policy would pretty nearly equal anything he 
could do in his retort house. I have found that out as the result of experi- 
ence. Iam confident that one must follow the Lindsley plan if he would 
secure and keep the good will of his customers. As a matter of common 
policy it is profitable to adhere to his advice. Let me relate a case of my 
own. One of my customers, a clever woman, too, was very much put out 
through a failure in the gas supply on an evening when she particularly de- 
sired to illuminate her house. Unfortunately she sent me word on the next 
morning, apd not at the time of the failure. I did not go to the house my- 
self, as I learned she was not in very good humor, but sent a man to remedy 
the stoppage, which was caused by avery simple matter. About a week 
afterwards I called, as usual, to take the meter. While at the houseI met the 


| mistress of the mansion, talked to her very pleasantly, asked her about the 
of difference is very slowly, if ever, effected. Add to these want of intelli- 


children’s health, and soon, showed her the meter statement—this we 
usually do—and, to sum it all up, had quite a pleasant little conversation, I 
did not hear a word about the anticipated ‘‘lecture.” A mutual friend who 
shortly afterwards called at the house told me that she said, ‘‘ I had a first- 
rate lecture prepared for Jenkins ; but when he came in he was so agreeable 
I could not say anything about it.” “That style of procedure will be success- 
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ful nine times out of ten. I think Mr. Lindsley’s suggestion in regard to 
the treatment of irate customers when they come to the office is a great 
‘ card.” 

Mr. James Somerville—I take some issue with friend Lindsley. Ido not 
understand how it was when that gentleman came over to the gas office and 
told them to come and take the meter index that the inspector did not shut 
the gas off at the meter. The entire after trouble would have been obviated 
had that course been taken. Nine consumers out of ten do not know that 
they have a certain and easy means of controlling pressure at their meters, 
and this is where half the trouble comes, Did they understand that the 
control of the pressure was in their own hands, and that they could regulate 
it as they saw fit, I think it would be better for all of us. Doubling of pres- 
sure means doubling of gas bills. I will take this opportunity of saying to 
the superintendents of small works—impress upon the minds of your con- 
sumers that they can turn the gas off and on at their own will and pleasure. 
The gas company has nothing to do with it ; it is in their own hands. 

Mr. Lindsley—I will add a word in reference to the point made by Mr. 
Somerville, that at the time the occurrence took place the managers of the 
People’s Gas Light Company were all very young in the business, Of 
course, if the meter cock had been closed there would have been no trouble. 
I quite agree with Mr. Somerville’s suggestion that it is a good point to 
have a consumer understand how to close and open the meter cock at will. 
I hold that we cannot take too much pains to give information to our con- 
sumers, 8o far as they are willing to learn, in respect to the ordinary work- 
ing and principle of tne gas meter. 

Mr. T. G. Foster—I would like to ask a question as to the policy or pro- 
priety of allowing the index taker to give the consumer a statement concern- 
ing the gas consumed for the month—i. e., while the index taker is mak- 
ing his usual round. The reason I ask the question is that I have tried that 
plan, and I find it creates a good deal of dissatisfaction, simply from the fact 
that the index taker, in his hurry to get through with his work, will some- 
times, and as consequence of his hurry, make a mistake in repeating the 
figures. Suppose the indexer tells the consumer that he has burned 1,000 
cubic feet, and when the consumer gets his bill from the office he finds that 
he is charged with 1,500 cubic feet, this discrepancy naturally impresses the 
consumer with the belief that there is something wrong, when in reality did 
the indexer state the case properly the amounts would tally. I think it is 
alwas best to refer the consumer to the office for a statement of gas used. 

Mr. Lindsley—In reply to Mr. Foster I would say, speaking from per- 
sonal experience in regard to that matter, that the proper place for a con- 
sumer to find out the amount of his bill is at the office of the gas company. 
We have never yet been successful in securing the services of an indexer 
who was able to do much more than record, in a mechanical or perfunctory 
way, the figures as he found them indicated by the dials. We have had 
indexers who I think really understood why the third hand on an ordinary 
dial had a reverse motion to the others, but beyond that their intelligence 
did not go. These men are exceedingly liable to make mistakes, and this, I 
suppose, is not much to be wondered at, as they are continually on the 
‘‘go,” and really have but scant time wherein to tell long stories or enter 
into long-winded explanations. Ifthe nature of the service would warrant 
the employment of a more intelligent class of men, I do not know that there 
would be so great an objection to an indexer being instructed to state the 
meter reading, or even to making outa bill on the spot, as has been sug- 
gested by one gentleman. Ordinarly, I believe the better way is to have 
the bill made out at the office. 

Mr. Foster—That is all very well in large cities; but in small places a dif- 
ferent state of affairs prevails. Our town is but a small place. We have a 
rule for allowing a certain discount when payment is made within a certain 
time from presentation of bill, We tried the plan of allowing the meter 
taker to make out the bill; but soon found out that if he stopped to make 
out the bill, received pay, and made change, it would probably use up two 
weeks before all the statements were in. ‘hen we made a rule requiring 
consumers to visit the office, and torbade the indexer to receive any money. 
We have had a great deal of trouble in consequence of permitting the index 
taker to give the figures at consumers’ houses, which often had to be read- 
justed afterwards at the office. 

Mr. Hyde—The custom at Cleveland, Ohio, on the east side of the river, 
has been to refuse making known to the consumer the monthly or quarterly 
value of bills in dollars and cents. If consumers desire it we give them the 
correct reading of the meter as taken from the dials. 

Mr. V. L. Elbert—We adopted this plan at Jackson, Mich., in Septem- 
ber, 1884, The index taker has an index book arranged with stubs for the 
bill and for the figures of his statement; on that statement is placed the 
previous reading—copied in ink at the office. When the present reading is 
made the figures are placed underneath those in ink, and the subtraction 
made ; but no figures as to the money value of the bill are given. We never 
put a money figure on the statements, because they are apt to be carried out 
incorrectly or left incomplete. With us there is yet another reason. Our 











bills are subject to a discount if paid at the office within a certain time. On 
the back of this statement the figures explaining what the discount will be, 
if account is settled within a certain time, are plainly carried out. Our ex- 
perience has been very satisfactory under the new scheme, and we have had 
no trouble whatever. Prior to the adoption of that plan, however, there 
was constant distrust among the consumers. I would say that we do not 
permit any inexperienced person to take our statements of meters ; we have 
done so once or twice under pressing necessity, but have suffered from it. 

Mr. Foster—Do you collect the bills when you present them ? 

Mr. Elbert—No; we do not permit any collection at that time. When the 
bills are brought to the office we can tellif a mistake has been made, as we 
know about what the consumption should be. 

Mr. Foster—You require that the bill be sent to the office for payment ? 

Mr. Elbert—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foster—In our town we receive considerable money on the first two 
or three days of the month. In small towns the consumers cannot under- 
stand the idea of the gas company requiring that bills be paid at the office; 
they look upon it as rather arbitrary. They want you to present the bill 
and collect it. 

Mr. Jenkins—At one time I read all the meters myself and left the state- 
ments at consumers’ houses, making them out off-hand from the meter 
readings. Isoon found that a large number of the consumers wanted to 
settle right there and then ; consequently too much time was taken up in 
making the circuit. The trouble occasioned by the method was so great 
that I discontinued it. I afterward adopted the method of reading the 
meter, then made the bills out, and presented them at once ; if paid on pre- 
sentation I discounted them ; in cases where I was told to ‘‘call again” no 
discount was granted. Under the first plan so many wished to settle im- 
mediately that I would not care to incur the danger of trusting the average 
indexer with the business of collection. 

Mr. Somerville—Mr. Lindsley insisted, and I thought very properly, upon 
the point that the officers of a gas company should be filled with ‘‘the milk 
of human kindness” at all times. It would be very agreeable indeed if they 
were. And yet he says that the person who takes the index must not tell 
the consumer the amount of his bill. If they ask that very natural question 
he is instructed to tell them to go to the office, which may be three miles 
away. ‘‘Come down to the office, and they will tell you what the bill is.” 
Now I do not think that is altogether agreeable—I certainly would not think 
itso. This matter of inspectors is a most important one, since it very often 
happens that these men are the only gas officials whom the people know. 
They are the men most often brought in contact with your consumers; and 
if they are not gentlemanly in their address—all I have got to say is that 
they should be, and the gas company should have only just such men. You 
have no right to send an uncouth man into the house of a consumer. I will 
state what the London practice is—and it is just possible that that system 
prevails all over Great Britain. By the side of the meter a card, ruled out 
with the day of the month, the reading of the index, and the amount of gas 
consumed, is hung up. The indexer hes to remove that card, carefully 
place thereon the present statement, and subtract it from the total of past 
readings, place the money value of gas consumed on the card, and replace it 
where the consumer may come and look at it. I think it a very good plan; 
and I do not believe that it is altogether right to bluff a consumer off with 
‘*Go to the office.” 

Mr, W. H. Odiorne—I will mention the plan adopted by us at Springfield, 
Ills., and may preface it with the assertion that the method works well. In 
the first place all our bills contain a printed statement of the meter as read 
on the first of the month. When the indexer visits a house to read the 
meter, should he, on emerging therefrom, be asked by one of the occupants 
as to the quantity of gas that had been burned, instead of replying, ‘‘I don’t 
know; go to the office, and they will enlighten you,” he says, ‘‘I cannot 
tell you how much you have burned; but I can give you the statement I 
have just taken. If you compare that with the statement taken on the first 
of last month, and now in your possession, you may determine for your- 
self.” This satisfies them, and many of our consumers now make regular 
monthly comparisons on their own account. 

Mr. Michael Moran—I think that: one of the best things that can be done 
by any and all of our gas companies is to teach the consumer how to read 
the meter. It would pay us to have the services of an expert for this very 
purpose. I have tried it in our city of Joliet, Ills., and I may safely say 
that nine in ten of my consumers can read their meters with as much ease 
as they can tell the hour by looking at a watch or clock. 

With termination of discussion on subject introduced by Mr. Lindsley, 
President Lansden proclaimed that the next paper on the list was that pre- 
sented by Mr. Byron E. Chollar, of Topeka, Kansas, This contribution was 
entitled— 

GAS BILLS VS. GAS LIGHT. 
The author read as follows : 
In his lecture on the art of money getting, Mr. Barnum, the so-called 
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prince of showmen, told his audiences that the great secret of continued suc- 
cess in business was always to give people their money’s worth. The idea 
that he intended to convey is not that close margins of profit are always de- 
manded ; but really that one’s patrons should be made so well satisfied that 
they would naturally consider themselves as the real gainers. 

To gas manufacturers the above idea is especially applicable ; for if there 
be but one industry in’ the world whose supporters are inclined to think that 
they do not get value received for their money, that one is certainly the 
business of gas supplying. 

What we manufacture and sell is an actual physical substance that can be 
weighed and measured. What our customers require is not a substance at 
all, but only a force that we can neither weigh nor measure. Its value can 
be estimated by comparison with a similar force. We can speak of a cubic 
foot of gas, or of a pound of gas; while to speak of a foot or a pound of 
light would be sheer nonsense. 

Our consumers, therefore, purchase our gas only for the light afforded— 
the question of cubic feet does not enter into their computations. The cost 
of a required amount of lighting is what they look at ; yet they give little or 
no attention to economical methods of using the article. As long as gas fur- 
nishes them with what seems to them to be the most suitable and satisfac- 
tory light for their requirements, just for that length of time will they re- 
main patrons of gas companies ; but when some other source of light, that 
strikes them more favorably, is brought to their notice, they will immedi- 
ately adopt it and ‘‘ drop the gas.” 

If, therefore, we can enhance the value of the services which our goods 
render to our customers, without a corresponding increase in cost to them, 
they will by just that increase be more likely to remain with us. It matters 
not to them how such result is effected—whether it be by improvement in 
actual quality, or by placing them in the way of using the same quality to 
better advantage. 

The latter plan would appear as affording the better field for eventual 
profit to gas companies, and this for the reason that much can be done in 
that direction at comparatively small cost. There is probably little or no 
exaggeration in saying that the average gas burner develops not to exceed 
two-thirds of the light that it ought to afford. 

This is easy to understand when we consider the fact that, with common 
coal gas, about 94 per cent. of its volume gives no light at all—the lighting 
service being derived from the remaining six per cent. Now, as we cannot 
destroy what is not there, the action of bad burners, or of good ones, burn- 
ing at a wrong rate, must necessarily operate entirely upon this six per cent. 
of illuminants. It follows, therefore, that a destruction of two of these 
parts, amounting to but two per cent. of the whole volume, will effect a loss 
of 33 per cent. in light. If three of the parts are destroyed, the loss of light 
will be one-half. 

The following are notes of experiments with various burners, nearly all of 
them taken directly from consumers’ fixtures. In none of the cases had 
complaint been made that these burners were especially bad. The opinion 
was general, however, that the gas was bad, and its price too high ; and also, 
of course, that the meters registered more gas than was actually consumed. 
The illuminating value of the gas ranged between 16} and 17} candles; in 
making the computations it was assumed to be 17. 


A “No. 6” burner, at 5 feet per hour, gave 248 per cent. more light than 
a smaller one using 3.7 feet per hour; 35 per cent. more gas gave 248 per 
eent. more light. One dollar’s worth of light cost the consumer $2.60—or 
developed 6}-candle light from 17-candle gas. 


A “No. 6,” at 5 feet per hour, gave 172 per cent. more light than did a 

** No. 3,” at 44 feet per hour—a gain of 143 per cent. on the bad burner. 

. This one made a dollar’s worth of light cost $2.43 ; cr reduced 17-candle gas 
to 7-candle. : 


A “No. 5,” at 5 feet per hour, gave 105 per cent. more light than did a 
‘No. 3,” at 3 feet per hour—or caused a dollar’s worth of light to cost $1.23; 
or reduced the candle power from 17 to 14, 


A “No. 5,” at 5 feet per hour, gave 875 per cent. more light than did a 
‘No. 1,” at 1.2 feet per hour—making a dollar’s wortb of light cost $2.30; 
or reduced a 17-candle gas to 74 candles, 

A burner, consuming 9.7 cubic feet, was replaced by one affording the 
same light with a consumption of but 7.2 cubic feet—or a saving of nearly 
26 per cent. to the consumer. 


A burner, consuming 7.2 cubic feet, was replaced by one rated at 7 cubic 
feet, and 70 per cent. more light obtained therefrom ; or a net gain of 66 per 
cent. in light being secured to the consumer. 


An old “‘ No. 3” tip, in an opal globe, was compared with a ‘No. 6,” at 
5 cubic feet per hour, with the following result: The ‘No. 6” consumed 
10 per cent. less gas, and gave 640 percent. more light. When the ‘‘ No. 6” 
was ’urned down so as to give a light equal to the one in the globe, it con- 
sumed but two cubic feet per hour. 

A “No. 6,” at 5 feet per hour, gave 160 per cent. more light than did a 





‘“‘No. 4,” at 9} feet in an opal globe. The consumer had the pleasure (?) of 
paying one dollar for about 20 cents’ worth of light. 

The following few experiments will give an iftea of the amount of gain 
arising from the use of moderately large burners. They are not now given 
as showing something not known before, but are merely offered as notes of 
actual everyday practice. 


A “No. 10” tip, at 11.2 feet, gave 160 per cent. more light than that af- 
forded by a Sugg’s ‘‘ No. 1, London Argand,” rated at 5 feet per hour—a 
gain of 13 per cent. over the Argand ; and increased the candle power of the 
gas from 17 to 19.25. 

A **No, 6,” at 5.8 cubic feet, gave 18 per cent. more light than did a sam- 
ple of Sugg’s ‘‘ No. 1,” at 5 feet—a gain of about 2 per cent, for the flat 
flame. 

Another “No, 10” tip, at 11.4 cubic feet per hour, gave 200 per cent, 
more light than did a specimen of Sugg’s ‘No, 1,” at 5 feet—a gain of 32 
per cent. for the flat flame. The same burner, at 11.6, gave 220 per cent. 
more light than that developed by the Argand—a gain of 38 per cent. for 
the flat flame. 

In the face of such facts is it at all surprising that gas consumers doubt 
the reliability of gas meters, or dispute the fairness of gas bills? If gas 
companies expect to hold their own against the sharp competition of other 
lights, which competition is sure to come in the near future, they will have 
to see to it that their customers get somewhere near the maximum of value 
for their money; or, to use aslangy, but forcible, expression, ‘‘ to work 
their gas for all it is worth.” 

Discussion, 

Mr. E. MeMillin—What pressure did you carry when making the experi- 
ments ? ‘ 

Mr. Chollar—I paid no attention to pressure conditions, I simply noted 
the quantities of gas consumed by the burners. The important thing to de- 
termine is the quantity of gas that the burner consumes under ordinary con- 
ditions. 

Mr. M. Moran—Did your experiments cost your company anything. 

Mr. Chollar—No, sir. 

Mr. T. Smith—Did you test by jet photometer ? 

Mr. Chollar—No, sir ; I employed a bar photometer. 

Mr. M. McMillin—How did you adjust the pressure ? 

Mr. Chollar—I adjusted the pressure according to the rate of burner. I 
think you will find it much better to rate the burner, because then the 
pressure is rated at the same time. 

Mr. M. MeMillin—To deliver a certain quantity of gas under a certain 
pressure the burner aperture must be of a given size. Suppose you increase 
the aperture—then to maintain the same rate of consumption as before the 
pressure must be increased. That the best results from any burner may be 
obtained requires the maintenance of a certain pressure. 

Mr. Chollar—It requires a certain rate, which is the same thing. If you 
change the rate you change the pressure. 

Mr. McMillin—Say you have un aperture of a certain size, or one at 
which the gas is burning under inch and a-half pressure—do you mean to 
claim that you would have the same rate when that quantity of gas was 
burned under 2} inches of pressure? 

Mr. Chollar—Not at all. The question is, how much gas have you got to 
burn in order that the maximum light be developed. The pressure is in- 
cluded in the rate of burning. It, of course, requires a certain pressure ; 
but I do not care what the pressure is. What I want to know is how much 
gas that burner will consume. It is not necessary to take the pressure. 

Mr. Jenkins—A burner working under one inch pressure consumes five 
feet of gas per hour ; now, if you double that pressure it will consume 7} 
feet per hour. What is the difference in lighting value, or cost of same to 
consumer ? 

Mr. Chollar—It would seem as though that question answered itself. The 
great trouble with burners is their irregularity. If you buy two packages of 
“No. 6” burners, and test them by the photometer, you will find that al- 
though rated the same, they do not consume equal quantities of gas. One 
will burn 5 feet, while another may take up 6 feet. 

Mr. M. MeMillin—The fishtail burner can be used to advantage under 
high pressures, because you may turn it down to a point where there will be 
neither whistling nor blowing, and yet have a pretty good illumination, 

Mr. Chollar—I found that the fishtail burner worked best under an es- 
pecially low pressure. 

Mr. M. MeMillin—That may be ; but you can employ it under high pres- 
sures in the way spoken of. These burners are rated 1, 2, 3, 4, and up, and 
they will burn about the rated quantity of gas. We know that if ten feet of 
gas are passed through a two-foot burner it will give the same light under 
similar pressure. What I want to get at is how you can say that the pres- 
sure is immaterial. 

Mr. Chollar—If you take a “‘ No, 1” burner and allow it to burn one foot 
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an hour a certain pressure is required. If you force it to consume ten feet | 


per hour, then another certain pressure is necessary. Now, what is the dif- 
ference whether you know it is five-tenths or seven-tenths, or that the con- 
sumption is one foot or five feet? It is the same thing; one implies the 
other. The rate depends upon the pressure; and if you have the rate the 
idea of pressure is also conveyed. As a rule, a medium size excavated head 
requires less pressure than other sorts—the rate of consumption is better. 

Mr. M. MeMillin—According to tests made by me some years ago I found 
that the ordinary excavated head was not reliabie. 

Mr. Chollar—I do not find anything better, provided they are burned at 
the proper rate. 

Mr. M. McMillin—My experience is that, for 16-candle gas, eighteen- 
tenths pressure gives the best results, In the case of the experiments 
which I have just mentioned the pressure in any case did not exceed two 
and three-tenths, I deemed it very essential to determine what the pressure 
was, 

Mr. Chollar—What quantity of gas did that excavated head consume in 
an hour? 

Mr. M. McMillin—I do not remember now. 

Mr. Chollar—You did not estimate the rate, and I did not estimate the 
pressure. 

Mr. M. MeMillin—A burner consuming 2} feet per hour would not give 
the same light that it would when consuming double that quantity. 

Mr. Chollar—I suppose not. It is like buying a bushel of wheat—what 
is the difference between measuring it and weighing it? You get the same 
final result. 

Mr. McMillin—Suppose your burners are accommodated to the rate of 
consumption desired—then does it not make any difference whether the 
pressure in the street be at one-tenth or five-tenths ? 

Mr. Chollar—Yes, it does ; you change the rate and you change the pres- 
sure, 

Mr. Jenkins—How do you determine the pressure at which your burners 
should be adjusted ? 

Mr. Chollar—I use a pocket meter, which is in the main quite reliable, 
although sometimes the graduation is not to be depended upon, 

Mr. E. J. King---At Jacksonville, Ils., in dealing with our consumers in 
the matter of burners, we take one of the old specimens, screw it on a 
bracket, and ignite the gas. After the consumer has noted’the light we then 
put on the bracket a sample of an improved burner. He makes his compari- 
sons, and the effeet is evident, even though no figures regarding hourly con- 
sumption are there shown. This test or plan has been of great value to us. 

Mr. Howard—I do not know of any reason why the managers of small 
works should allow their consumers to use poor burners, At Dubuque we 
purchase the best burners that the market affords—those that will give the 
best lighting effect in connection with the least possible expenditure of gas. 
We present these burners to our customers, and it pays to doit. We even 
go further than that, as in the evening we frequently send a man to visit the 
storekeepers’ premises, instructing him to observe those burners which are 
not working properly. Next day he replaces the defective burners with 
sound ones, I believe that if every small company in the country would 
spend about $50 in furnishing their consumers with the best burners obtain- 
able they would have much less bother while collecting their gas accounts. 

Mr. L. K. Scofield—Mr. Howard, what style of burner do you use ? 

Mr. Howard—I buy the check burner, with straight tip. We instruct the 
consumer that he can regulate the burner so as to obtain whatever quantity 
of light he requires, by simply turning down the check. One consumer in- 
structs another in regard to it. We charge nothing for the burners, nor for 
the labor of attaching them. The practice pays us right well. 


On motion of Mr. Howard, a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Chollar, 


Mr. Geo, Shepard Page, of New York city, then read the following paper 
™ THE COOPER COAL LIMING PROCESS, 

A constant subject for discussion among gas engineers during many years 
has been the possibility or probability of the discovery of some process by 
which the purification of gas could be economically effected in closed vessels. 
Many experiments have been tried, some of them on a large scale, based on 
the introduction of chemical compounds into the washing and scrubbing ap- 
paratus. Within the past seven years it has been demonstrated that 
ammonia could be removed entirely in closed vessels ; but the sulphur com- 
pounds and carbonic acid have been more difficult to deal with. 

During the past two years the technical journals have contained commun- 
ications, letters, discussions, and editorial comment referring to the process 
(identified with the name of Mr. W. J. Cooper, of England) known as 
‘* Cooper’s coal liming process.”” The name indicates, to some extent, the 
plan pursued, which is to incorporate with the coal, before charging the re- 
torts, a certain percentage of lime. The process of mixture is as follows: 
To the coal, either in a lumpy condition—such as that of coal used in gas 





manufacture—or, by preference, in a state of fine division, is added hydrate 
of lime, and the mixture is well incorporated. The quantity of lime used is 
between 50 and 60 pounds to every ton of coal, the lime being slaked with 
about its own weight of water—5 gallons—whereby it is brought into such 
condition as to admit of ready commingling or mixture with the coal. 

The products which arise in the distillation of limed coal differ materially 
from those obtained in the ordinary course of gas manufacture, or by the 
distillation of coal pure and simple. Limed coal yields a larger fraction of 
its nitrogen in the form of ammonia, a slightly larger fraction of its carbon 
being in the form of volatile compounds—that is, there is an increase in the 
tar and gas taken conjointly—a smaller fraction of its sulphur is in volatile 
form ; and it yields limed coke instead of common coke. There are, how- 
ever, hardly any physical differences between limed coke and common gas 
coke ; an occasional white speck, where the lime has failed to mix perfectly 
with the coal, being the only apparent distinguishing feature. The differ- 
ences show themselves when the coke is burned. Common coke, as most 
persons know from experience, gives off an abundance of the fumes of 
sulphurous acid during its combustion, Limed coke, on the other hand, 
evolves very little sulphurous acid during combustion ; and if the original 
mixture of lime and coal were absolutely perfect there would positively be 
no sulphurous acid. The limed coke has another advantage, inasmuch as 
lime and calcium compounds generally are pre-eminently non-volatile. The 
addition of lime to the coal before the distillation must be equivalent to 
the addition of so much mineral matter to the ash of the coke given by the 
coal, 

Limed coke manufactured from a given quality of coal must necessarily 
contain more fixed matter or ash than common coke from the same quality 
of coal, Fuel which leaves much ash is considered objectionable ; it was 
anticipated, therefore, that limed coke would not burn as well as common 
coke. This anticipation has been negatived by the very large quantity of 
limed coke produced and burned under a great variety of circumstances ; 
and it has been observed that the limed coke burns brighter, quicker, and 
readier than common coke, The explanation of this is that the thin film of 
calcium compound which coats the coke acts as an oxygen carrier as it is 
gradually burned away in the fire. Limed coke is thus well adapted for do- 
mestiz use. 

The additional advantage claimed for the carbonization of limed ‘coal is 
that it yields a larger percentage of nitrogen in the form of ammonia. It 
will be of interest to state in this connection tbat the production of ammonia 
from the London gas works—in which city about 2,000,000 tons of coal are 
carbonized annually, and from which 5 to 6 pounds of ammonia (NH:) are 
produced from each ton of coal—reaches an annual total of over 10,000,000 
pounds; but if all of the nitrogen in the coal were obtained in the form of 
ammonia, the yield would be from 25 to 50 pounds of ammonia per ton of 
coal carbonized, the value of which, even at the present low price of sulphate 
of ammonia, would be $7,000,000, or $3.50 per ton of coal carbonized. 

It is claimed that Cooper’s process increases the yield of ammonia very 
considerably without sacrificing the coke. It is asserted that from 12 to 15 
pounds of ammonia per ton of coal can be obtained from coal when thus 
limed. As has been stated, the apparatus for the removal of ammonia has 
been so thoroughly perfected within the past few years that this product can 
be entirely removed before the gas reaches the purifiers. 

The next most important impurities with which the gas manager must 
deal are the sulphur compounds. It is well known to chemists that the sul- 
phur present in organic compounds can be made to attach itself to calcium 
by simply heating the organic compounds in contact with lime. It will 
therefore be understood that limed coal should yield little or no volatile 
sulphur compound when it is employed in gas making. 

Sulphur occurs in crude gas partly and mainly in the form of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and partly in the form of sulphur compounds other than the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen—which consists mainly of bisulphide of carbon; but it 
is well known that there are other sulphur compounds as yet but little un- 
derstood. Both the sulphuretted hydrogen and the other sulphur com- 
pounds are diminished by the Cooper process of manufacture. 

The percentage of sulphuretted hydrogen in crude coal gas varies from 
0.6 to 1.5 volumes. The sulphur other than the sulphuretted hydrogen in 
crude coal gas competent authorities have claimed to be less than 0.3 vol- 
ume per 100 volumes of gas. 

The following experiments at the Vauxhall station of the South Metropoli- 
tan Gas Company, where in one retort house limed coal was used and in 
another unlimed coal, the comparative testings of the gas gave the following 
results: First experiment—limed coal, 14.4 grains of sulphur in 100 cubic 
feet of the gas ; unlimed coal, 26.3 grains of sulphur in 100 cubic feet. On 
another occasion the limed coal gas product showed the presence of 10.4 
grains, while the unlimed specimen contained 27 grains of sulphur per 100 
cubic feet. 

At the Tunbridge Wells (Eng.) gas works, using a coal which contained 








1.7 per cent. sulphur, an average of 3 grains of sulphur per 100 cubic feet of 
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gas was maintained for three weeks. The lime purifier has been discon- 
tinued at these works and oxide of iron used exclusively, with the result 
before stated—that is, but 3 grains of sulphur to the hundred feet of gas. 

An important feature of this process, and one that very rarely can be 
claimed for experiments in any branch of manufacture, is that no new plant 
is required ; but, on the contrary, the plant is diminished. Neither is any 
new material brought into the works, for lime has been used ever since gas 
manufacture began. 

The cost of the lime used, including slaking and application of same to the 
coal, is about 12 cents per ton. A small allowance for extra retort room is 
to be made, for a ton of coal without lime gives, practically, about the same 
amount of gus as is obtained from a ton of the limed coal. This allowance 
is, say, 5 cents. The debit side of the account is therefore 17 cents. On the 
other side there are several items. The cost of the lime is to a great extent 
covered when the coke is sold, and consumers have acknowledged the advan- 
tage of lime in the coke by paying for it ; but the chief item is the saving in 
the cost of gas purification. It is claimed that this amounts to 90 per cent. 
in the labor, and almost an entire saving of the purifying material. Econo- 
my in the purification may be reckond at 14 cents per ton of coal carbonized, 
a gain in ammonia of 20 cents per ton of coal, and in tar a gain of 5 
cents. There is a net gain, therefore, of over 25 cents per ton of coal car- 
bonized ; and this gain has been greatly exceeded at Tunbridge Wells. 

In addition to the preceding advantages there is added the saving in puri- 
fying plant. Many gas works find great difficulty in keeping pace with the 
demands for purifying plant to meet the requirements of the winter make of 
gas. In such cases the adoption of the liming process would save a large 
expenditure. Again, the abatement of the nuisance caused by exposing the 
boxes to the open air would be entirely avoided. The possibility of doing 
away with the lime purifiers will permit many gas works now located in the 
Vicinity of residences to continue without complaint. 

The question will be asked, ‘‘What becomes of the carbonic acid?” To 
which the answer is given that the use of the lime in retorts does not dimin- 
ish the proportion of carbonic acid which comes out of the gas, but the extra 
ammonia which was formed absorbed some of it, and thus reduced the car- 
bonic acid to a minimum. 

The following theoretical explanation of the chemical action has been 
given: Gas as it left the retorts contained 0.4 per cent. sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, and 1 per cent of air entering the gas would give sufficient oxygen to 
consume it. What was really done by the process when properly managed 
was to make use of this trace of air—to practically do all the purification by 
its aid. The oxide of iron purifier became the sulphuret of iron sponge, the 
function of which was to transfer oxygen from the trace of air to the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. This explains the process as one operating in closed 
vessels, 

To refer again to the advantages in the purification department which will 
result from the use of limed coal, it is asserted on competent authority that 
about half the work of purification was done in the retorts, so that nearly 
half the sulphur goes forward to the purifiers. In consequence of this the 
oxidation or revivification of the oxide of iron may be effected without the 
cost of removal for a very long period, and then it may be further prolonged 
by the admission of a small percentage of common air into the first purifier 
of the series, the exact proportion being defined and passed in through a 
meter. The only drawback is the reduction of the illuminating power to the 
extent of about two-tenths of a candle. 

In May, 1884, the manager of the Tunbridge Wells gas works stated that 
the process of oxidation in the purifiers was commenced on the preceding 
31st of January, and was still going on—number one of the purifiers being 
still number one of the series of three, and showed no sign of diminished 
activity, though the gas product of 6,400 tons of coal had been passed 
through in six months; and that there was no apparent reason why the ac- 
tion might not continue efficiently through the entire year, in which event 
the coal liming process would have to be credited with the purifying of the 
gas from more than 12,000 tons of coal, through a period of 14 months 
without opening a single purifier. The importance of this statement will be 
realized by every gas manager who has been worried by the great nuisance 
and expense of frequently, and in some instances daily, opening purifiers and 
emptying and refilling them with revivified material, or supplying them with 
fresh lime. Under this same date Mr. Spice claims an increase in ammoni- 
acal liquor from 28} gallons of 10-ounce, obtained regularly from unlimed 
coal, to 37 gallons of the same strength per ton of limed coal—an increase of 
over 30 per cent. The net income from those works in one year, properly 
credited to the coal liming process, in the added ammonia, amounted to 
$1,800. 


With regard to the product of gas per ton of coal carbonized, a slight in- 





crease is shown. The candle power of the gas remains about the same. In 
the consumption of limed coke less air is required for its combustion, and 
with attention to this point in the regulation of the flue dampers there will | 
be no fear of the fluxing or destruction of furnace settings or of grate bars, 
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While burning it gives greater light and brilliancy than the ordinary coke 
fire. 

It may be of interest at this point to refer to the statement made by Prof. 
W. Foster, a distinguished London chemist, that of the total nitrogen in 
coal it was found that, in gas manufacture, 14.5 per cent, was available as 
ammonia, and 1.56 per cent. as cyanogen; 35.26 per cent. was left in its 
elementary condition in the gas, and 48,68 per cent. was left in the coke. 
A pertinent question, then, is that of Prof. Foster: ‘‘How can gas engineers 
increase the yield of ammonia in their gas manufacture ?—a question in 
which we are all deeply interested, in view of the fact that any increase in 
product of obtainable ammonia adds materially to the income of every gas 
company.” It is possible that in this new process of carbonization the key 
to this hitherto lost ammonia has been found. 

Some notable authorities may properly be quoted here who have experi- 
mented practically with the Cooper coal liming process, and who report the 
following gains in ammonia obtained: Mr. G. E. Stevenson, 22.5 per cent.; 
Mr. Eastwood, 18.8 per cent.; Mr. R. O, Paterson, 20 per cent.; Mr. Wright, 
2u per cent.; Mr. Wilton, 35 per cent.; Mr. Leicester Greville, 28 per cent.; 
Mr. Botley, 100 per cent.; and Mr. Dougal, 30 per cent. 

The following is a concise statement of the effect of lime upon the sulphur 
in the coal: Coal used in gas works contains about one per cent. sulphur ; 
when gas is made, part of this sulphur goes into the gas in the form of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and part remains behind in the coke. It costs from 16 
to 20 cents in labor and material per ton of coal carbonized, and about the 
same amount in interest on the plant, to remove this sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and entails upon the gas works the creation of one of the worst nuisances in 
the whole range of manufacturing industry. 

It is claimed that Cooper’s coal liming process supplies a remedy for man- 
ufacturing gas up to the London standard of purity—that is, with less than 
20 grains of sulphur in 100 cubic feet of gas--saving 90 per cent. of the cost, 
and abstaining from the creation of the nuisance. 

If we can have an unsulphurous coal, or if we could extract the sulphur 
before carbonizing the coal, the difficulty would be done away with ; but 
there is no probability of either of these tasks being accomplished, and 
Cooper’s process aims to work in the way of neutralizing the sulphur in the 
coal by means of a slight excess of the lime. 

At the Tunbridge Wells gas works, where the process has been in opera- 
tion for 18 months, the lime and coal, in the proportions stated, are fed into 
an incorporating mill, in which they are blended by being passed between 
two toothed rollers, The limed coal falls into a receiver, from whence it is 
lifted by elevators to fixed hoppers in the retort house, where it is stored 
for use, 

It is a well-known chemical fact that at the temperatures and under the 
conditions realized in the interior of the gas retort sulphur has a greater ten- 
dency to unite with calcium than to unite with hydrogen, with carbon or 
with oxygen; and if there were an absolutely perfect mixture of lime with 
coal there would be absolutely no escape of any sulphur into the gas. 

In practice the mixture is only approximate, and accordingly in practice 
the purity of the gas is only approximate; but the approximation is good 
enough to insure the most important results. This process is rapidly gain- 
ing ground in England, and has been adopted by many gas companies. 

In conclusion, the following letter from one of the most distinguished of 
England’s gas engineers, Mr. R. P. Spice, of London, will give particulars 
of twelve mouths’ working of the Cooper coal liming process, at Tunbridge 
Wells, for the year ending the 3lst of December, 1884 : 

691 ParRLIAMENT St., WESTMINSTER, March 25, 1885. 

‘‘ Dear Sir :—In reply to your inquiry concerning the working of this pro- 
cess at the Tunbridge Wells works, Iam happy to say that my early esti- 
mates of its value have been abundantly confirmed by prolonged expe- 
rience. 

“Tt has now been in operation 17 months without intermission, and has 
stood the test of two winters without giving the slightest cause for uneasi- 
ness as to the certainty of the chemical action in minimizing the quantity of 
sulphur compounds. 

“The particulars you desire may be stated thus: When at these works 
purification was effected by the usual method of sulphide of calcium and ox- 
ide of iron, a purifier would only last ten days in the winter months before it 
became inoperative, and had to be thrown out of action, its contents dis- 
charged, the oxide revivified and returned to the vessel ; or, in the case of a 
lime purifier, the foul lime, ina noxious state, giving off into the surround- 
ing atmosphere the most abominable odors, was deposited on the open 
ground within the works, because in that district there were no means of 
getting rid of it ; the purifier from which it had been removed was then re- 
charged with fresh lime. And this system of purification, which has been 
the only known method of effecting that degree of purity now commonly im- 
posed and required by acts of Parliament, a printed list of which I send you 
herewith, can only be regarded as a great nuisance when the work is done 
within a mile or so of residential districts. 
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‘At Tunbridge Wells, however, all this nuisance and its attendant ex- 
pense, which adds, under general circumstances, about two pence per 1,000 
feet to the cost of gas, has been entirely abolished; only one oxide of iron 
purifier having been opened in the last 17 months. This was done at the 
end of 11 months, because it was then discovered that sufficient space had 
not been left in the vessels, upwards, to allow for the expansion of the ma- 
terial, due to the accretion of the sulphur which was arrested. 

‘* When opened, and the lesson thereby taught was duly weighed, it was 
acted upon by removing the whole of the 30 tons of oxide, which was found 
to contain 40 per cent. of sulphur, and returning only one-half of it to the 
purifier, the other half of it being put into store for future use ; this being 
done, the same purifier and its 15 tons of oxide has been doing all the work 
as efficiently as before, 

‘At the time this purifier was opened it had purified 101,627,000 cubic 
feet of gas ; and in the last six months it has purified about 60,000,000 feet 
in addition, making in all, say, 160,000,000 feet of gas purified as fully and 
efficiently as is done by the sulphide of calcium process. This one vessel, 
which has been opened only once in 17 months, is still doing all the work 
which formerly required five to be used, and will probably not require to be 
opened again for several months to come. 

‘The efficiency of its action may be judged of by the fact that the sulphur 
compounds, in the three most trying months of the year—namely, Novem- 
ber, December and January last, were, the mean between the highest and 
the lowest, 10.17 grains per 100 feet of gas, the extreme variations being 
only 2.05 grains higher or lower. 

‘‘There is, therefore, no pretence for the continuance of the contention 
that these objectionable impurities cannot be kept down without the use of 
the foul lime purifier, which involves a nuisance ; and I contend that the coal 
liming process is by far the more reliable and preferable method of the two. 
It is indeed notorious that the greatest care, skill and constant attention is 
indispensable to the complex system of lime and oxide purification ; and with 
all the care and skill of competent and experienced men it does sometimes 
happen, as it did, not long since, at the gas works, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where the sulphur compounds were suddenly found to be 28.98 grains in the 
100 feet—in round numbers 9 grains more than is allowed by the company’s 
special act of Parliament; and for this accidental delinquency the company 
was fined ten pounds and costs, the full penalty of 20 pounds being miti- 
gated ; and although this is a well managed concern, nobody in the employ 
of the company could “ tell the reason why,” or how the impurity had been 
caused, 

‘* Now let me assure you seriously that there is one thing which I do not 
understand, and have not been able to comprehend, in connection with this 
matter. If the new process had involved more trouble or care on thepart of 
gas managers, I could understand its being frowned upon ; or if it had cost 
more than the old system, which, after all, is not really old and venerable, I 
could imagine economical considerations to have stood in the way of its 
adoption ; but as simplicity and economy and sanitary advantages are all in 
its favor, it is to me amazing that it should be so much maligned. 

‘‘It has been proved to be a great success at Tunbridge Wells, and this 
success I venture to think will be made plain by the following statement of 
facts concerning the actual working results of the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1884 : 


‘* Summary of Twelve Months’ Working of the Cooper Coal Liming 
Process at Tunbridge Wells. 


‘11,473 tons of coal carbonizedin 1884 would have cost, 





for purification, on the London method.......... -. £573 13 0 
‘‘The actual cost of purification up to the London 
SAIN OF ONES WOE a5 io 5 oo Sees see v eee ecees 38 00 
‘¢ The saving in purification being............... £570 13 0 
*‘ Additional cost of carbonizing, for lime 
i ee £243 18 4 
“‘Tess the value of the lime added to the 
weight of the coke...............+... 1389 40 104144 
‘¢ Net saving in purification..................00. £465 18 8 
‘‘ Increased value of sulphate, estimated on the average 
market price of the last ten years, ending the 31st 
DOPE RN 85 652 Siacin cass os eNiveewlseneisesied a £282 39 
‘¢ Net money advantage. .........cececeesecesees 748 25 


‘ Equivalent to 1s. 33d. per ton of coal carbonized. 


‘‘T have said nothing about other economical advantages which are obvi- 
ous ; but in conclusion I will refer to one fact which cannot be denied, and 
that is the saving which may be effected in the cost of the expensive purify- 
ing plant required to enable gas managers to keep the sulphur compounds 
down on the old system of working. Mr. Geo. Livesey put this at a peuny 
per thousand feet on the gas sold, and I quite agree with him, 
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‘* At Tunbridge Wells three-fourths of the plant is not now required ; five 
sixths of all the impurities which are contained in crude gas when carbon- 
ized on the old plan, are now so acted upon that they do not get beyond the 
retort. hence the purifiers have only one-sixth of the work to do which they 
formerly did. I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


“R. P. Spice.” 
[To be continued.] 








[A Paper read before the Guild of Gas Managers. ] 
Condensation ; or, the Elimination of Tar from Coal Gas. 
cae 
By A. B. Suater. 

A fact well known to all gas engineers is that in the distillation of coal for 
the manufacture of illuminating gas under the ordinary methods, during the 
first portion of the time, whether it be three, four or five hours, in which the 
coal remains in the retorts, large quantities of heavy hydrocarbon vapors are 
carried over, the quautities depending upon the temperature maintained in 
the retort, as also the weights of coal used in the charges. These vapors are, 
to a considerable extent, condensed or deposited in the hydraulic main ; but 
in any case a large portion of them are carried along, and their elimination 
secured by apparatus specially designed for ths purpose. 

It is highly important that the greatest possible quantity of the tarry mat- 
ter be removed from the gas before it reaches the purifiers, since, if the tar 
be allowed to effect lodgment in the boxes, the purifying material becomes 
clogged, the result being an undue back pressure, and loss of duty, which, 
under proper conditions, should be secured from the purifying material em- 
ployed. 

Until within a few years the ordinary method adopted for the elimination 
of tar from crude gas was obtained under various forms of apparatus ; but 
all these were designed to accomplish the desired result through the applica- 
tion of the principle of condensation of vapors by reduction of the tempera- 
ture; hence the apparatus was of any convenient form (according to the judg- 
ment of the engineer) which would present surfaces of large area to be cooled 
by water or air. 

While the application of this principle in the condensation of simple watery 
vapors was perhaps efficient enough, still it was never successful in eliminat- 
ing the heavy hydrocarbon vapors from crude coal gas; and probably one 
of the most lamentable instances of such failure was that which resulted in 
the death of Mayor Blake,* of Worcester, Mass., in December, 1£70. That 
disaster was thus occasioned: A considerable quantity of these condensed 
vapors had accumulated in the bottoms of the purifiers ; instead of taking 
the necessary means of securing their effective removal, pipes, with valves 
or stopcocks fitted to their lower ends, were introduced into the bottoms of 
the purifiers, the idea being that these were to be opened when the boxes 
were changed, in order that whatever product of condensation which might 
have accumulated there could be drawn off. At one such time, or when a 
purifier, after having been changed, was again putin action, the workman 
forgot to close the valve in the ‘‘ draw-off pipe,” and the entire volume of 
gas, instead of going on in the proper direction, passed rapidly through the 
‘‘ draw-off pipe” into the purifying house cellar. When the door was opened 
the gus which had accumulated in the cellar rushed out and communicated 
with the light of a lantern in the hands of a workman who happened at the 
time to be near the door—it was just at dark—and the explosion at once fol- 
lowed that was accompanied with such disastrous conseqences. 

Gas engineers, not being entirely satisfied with the results accomplished 
by any of the apparatus designed upon the principle of condensation by re- 
duction of temperature, have gradually made improvements in the apparatus, 
as also in the adaptation and application of other and more scientific princi- 
ples. As aresult we now lave air condensers, multitubular or water con- 
densers, hot scrubbers, dry scrubbers, friction scrubbers, etc., etc., most 
of which are, in one respect or another, improvements over the old conden- 
sation method or procedure. 

Probably the most successful results in the removal of tar from crude gas 
have been accomplished by the apparatus invented by Messrs. Pelouze and 
Audouin, of Paris, France, and patented by these gentlemen in that country 
in 1872. The action of this apparatus, in the removal of tar, ‘‘is based on 
Halley’s vesicular theory of vapors, and upon the principle that the lique- 
faction of the globules thus held in suspension is brought about by contact 
of the particles either with solid substances or with each other.” The first 
trial of this apparatus or machine was made at one of the stations of the 
Paris Gas Company, where, ‘‘ after many months’ trial, and some discussion 
of its theory and merits before the French Academy of Science, and by the 
gas journals of France, an illustrated article translated from the Comptes 
Rendus, was published in the London Journal of Gas Lighting, for Octo- 
ber 7th, 1873, and most favorably commented upon by the editor.” In May, 





* For an account of the disaster that occasioned the death of Mr. James B. Blake, who, besides 
oeing the chief executive officer of the city of Worcester, Mass., was Supt. of the Woreester Gas 
Light Company, see JOURNAL, Vol. XIV., No. I., pp. 3, and 4, 
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1874, a patent (No. 151,263) was taken out in the United States, and after- | The inaugural address of the President, Mr. Thomas Newbigging, has at- 


wards, in July, another patent (No. 153,886), for certain novelties in con- 
struction, was granted to Mr. James R. Smedberg. 
The first trial of the machine in this country was made by the San Fran- 


cisco Gas Light Company, in 1874, since which time numerous other ma- | 


chines have been introduced into some of the largest works of this country. 
Aside from its effectiveness in removing the tar from the crude gas, another 
great recommendation for this condenser is its compactness, and the small 
space it occupies in relation to the work it performs—especially in compari- 
son with the old, cumbrous and expensive machinery formerly in use, and 
of which it may be said never successfully accomplished the end sought 
after. Un the 6th of October, 1884, the Providence Gas Company intro- 
duced a Pelouze and Audouin condenser at their South Station, which has 
been in successful operation since that time. Aside from reducing the tem- 
perature of the gas to the normal standard, the use of the Pelouze and Au- 
douin condenser simplifies the treatment of the gas, practically, to two op- 
erations—the removal of the tar, and facilitation of purification ; the latter 
being easily accomplished when once the tar is eliminated. I think we all 
agree that the application of a large quantity of cold water at any stage of 
the process of manufacture is highly detrimental, and probably never would 
have been practiced had the removal of the tar been successfully accom- 
plished. 

It is now well known that the proper application of a small quantity of 
water, at the proper temperature, will eliminate the ammonia, and lime can 
be depended upon for the removal of the carbonic acid and the sulphur com- 
pounds. 








SPECIAL ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 
a ees 
CommounicaTED By Norton H. Humpnrys. 
Lonpon, July 10, 1885. 
The Recent Meeting of the Gas Institute-—The President's Address.— 

The North British Association of Gas Managers.—Murdoch Memo- 

rial.—Prize Competition.—Sanitary Gas Making.—A 

Public Lighting with Oil. 

Having given a general outline of the programme arranged for the pro- 
ceedings of the recent annual meeting of the Gas Institute, it only remains 
for me to add that the whole passed off satisfactorily, and to congratulate the 
Council of the Institute, the local Reception Committee, and their Honorary 
Secretaries, Messrs. Thomas and Hutchinson, on the success that covered 
their efforts. The weather was favorable throughout, which was an import- 
ant item, seeing that the afternoon of each day was devoted to outdoor ex- 
cursions to various works, etc. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that of the 
twelve papers submitted to the meeting no less than four were taken as read, 
for lack of time ; but it is difficult to see how this can be avoided. The pro- 
ceedings, both with regard to the reading of papers and the discussions, 
start at an easy pace ; as time passes they increase in rapidity ; and towards 
the close symptoms ofa desire to hurry the papers, and take short cuts 
through the discussions, manifest themselves in a manner that is hardly com- 
plimentary to the readers of the papers, who nave devoted as much time and 
trouble to the preparation of the same as their more fortunate brethren 
whose papers happen to come early in the list. It sometimes happens, too, 
that the papers are not arranged in order of sequence, according to the plan 
that would appear best in the interests of the members, to whom, of course, 
the discussions are the principal consideration, seeing that they can read the 
papers in print at their leisure. This plan would be to put the paper likely 
to bring out the most useful discussion first, and so on, entirely irrespective 
of the names of the readers ; if this was adhered to the meeting would not 
lose an hour or more of valuable time discussing a philosophical problem, 
remote so far as the objects of the Institute are concerned, although very in- 
teresting from a scientific view; whilst euch important questions of the day 
as “lighting and ventilating” and ‘‘ gaseous fuel” are hurried over with no 
discussion worth the name, and other strictly practical subjects are left out 
altogether. * * * But it is so easy to find fault, and so difficult to sug- 
gest a real improvement! 

The premiums for papers read at last year’s meeting were awarded as fol- 
lows: First prize and president’s medal, to Mr. W. A. Valon, for his paper 
on ‘‘Generator Furnaces,” to which I have frequently had occasion to refer 
during the past year ; the second prize to Mr. F. 8. Cripps, for his paper on 
‘*Gasholder Crowns ;’ and the third to Mr. W. J. Booer, of bakers oven 
notoriety, for a paper describing his gas apparatus capable of being adapted 
to any baker’s oven. The sums dispersed as premiums are scarcely com- 
mensurate with the importance of the Institute, this item appearing in last 
year’s balance sheet as £23 ($115), and being divided, as on this occasion, 
between three recipients. So it barely represents an adequate remuneration 
for the preparation of the paper, far less anything like a prize or reward, so 
far as actual pecuniary benefit is concerned. 


Correction.— 





tracted much more attention ontside the Institute than is usually accorded 
to these productions ; and this, apart from the author’s eminence, both as a 
litterateur and a gas engineer, purely on account of its intrinsic merit. For 
it is a masterpiece of presidential addresses, both in respect to the soundness 
of its facts and the elegance of its composition ; as such it commends itself 
to the practical man, and also to the classical scholar, It is a pleasing com- 
bination of graceful poetical fancy, with stern, rugged truth, Anything like 
‘a detailed notice of the various points touched upon is out of the question 
here, since a special feature of the addrsss is its completeness, scarcely any 
current topic passing untouched ; but the manner in which the electric light 
was dealt with should be especially mentioned. Probably no one else could 
have so clearly represented the views of gas engineers on this subject. 
Many of the daily newspapers are disposed to question Mr. Newbigging’s 
views, as is only to be expected, seeing that most of them aim at tickling 
the public mental palate rather than administering wholesome food for the 
mind ; and the man who tells the plain, unvarnished truth about the electric 
light dodges of the last few years, must not expect to please the representa- 
tives of public opinion. 

But we must pass on from the meeting of the Gas Institute to the forth- 
coming meeting of the North British Association of Gas Managers, to be 
held on the 23d and 24th inst., and in connection with which there are one 
or two special features to be noticed. In the first place a spirited endeavor 
is being made by this Association to raise a memorial fund for the purpose 
of perpetuating the memory of William Murdoch, the founder of gas light- 
ing. This, of itself, would constitute a good reason for offering exceptional 
honor; but according to a brief epitome of Murdoch’s life, attached to the 
subscription list which has been widely circulated amongst the profession, it 
appears that he has many other claims, and that he is indeed entitled to be 
styled ‘‘a great Scotch inventor.” One or two inventions with which he has 
been generally identified—the mechanical movement known as the “ eccen- 
tric,” for instance, do not appear in this list ; and Murdoch is credited with 
having freely given his inventions in connection with gas lighting to the 
world, but so far as may be judged from the published accounts of his life, 
it appears to have been rather through inadvertence than intentional gener- 
osity that he failed to protect his system of gas lighting by letters patent. 
He was so much engaged with steam engines and other matters that he does 
not appear to have appreciated the important position to be occupied by the 
gas industry. However, all will agree that a handsome monument to his 
memory would be but a simple act of justice ; and the work he did in con- 
nection with steam engines entitles the movement to liberal support from all 
users of steam power. 

In connection with this meeting there is another feature, also of a cosmo- 
politan character, in the shape of an open competition for the best papers on, 
‘* How best to utilize gaseous fuel and coke for domestic and industrial pur- 
poses, with a view to abate the smoke nuisance in towns,” The first prize 
(value £50) has been offered by Mr. Allan, proprietor of Gus and Water, 
and the second prize (£20) by Mr. Ellis Lever, of Liverpool ; in addition, 
the adjudicators have the right of reeommending a third paper for a special 
prize. This system of open competition, in connection with essays treating 
of particular subjects, appears to be gaining favor. It has been applied sev- 
eral times lately in connection with various subjects, though never before, so 
far as I am aware (perhaps the small premiums offered by the Gas Institute 
should be mentioned as in some sense exceptions), in connection with the gas 
industry ; and it will be interesting to watch the result of this innovation. It 
can scarcely be otherwise than satisfactory; but, in any case, the North 
British Associction deserves credit for the energetic way in which they have 
taken the matter up. The extra work thrown upon the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. David Terrace, by these special features will also receive proper appre- 
ciation, and, I may almost venture to add, substantial recognition, 

Prof. Wanklyn, ever indefatigable in the interest of Cooper’s coal liming 
process, has appeared before the Association of Municipal and Sanitary En- 
gineers and Surveyors, with a paper on, ‘‘ Sanitary Gas Making.” He is 
rather severe on the gas industry. To say that certain parts of the process 
of gas making are ‘ peculiarly disgusting,” and consequently that a gas 
works has to be banished as far as possible from human habitations, is step- 
ping outside the bounds of strict veracity, seeing that numbers of gas works 
are closely surrounded on all sides with ‘‘ human habitations,”’ and the only 
disadvantage (?) due to close proximity to the ‘‘ peculiarly disgusting” works 
is that the people enjoy a marked freedom from cholera ; and also, though 
perhaps in a less extent, from other zymotic diseases. Then the Professor 
ventures the statement that, up to the introduction of Cooper’s process, 
‘very little had been done in the way of rendering gas manufacture cleanly.” 
But, while Cooper’s process is to prevent the pollution of the atmosphere by 
foul purifying material, it is with some surprise that I find, after the above 
statement, that it is not equal to the entire cure of the present dirty habits 
of gas engineers. It is not the real ‘* Pear’s soap” that in to wash the black 
man white ; but, of course, it is indispensable to that process, for under the 
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ennobling influence of Cooper, the Professor infers that the gas engineers’ 
present slovenly habits and feeble intellectual powers will be stimulated and 
strengthened to the perception of nuisances and defects to which he is at 
present blind. One of these is the emission by the chimneys of yellow 
smoke at short intervals, due to the combustion of small quantities of tar in 
the retort house. When the retort is opened, we are told, the small quantity 
of tar in the mouthpiece is partly burned, and partly mixed with the coke, 
rendering it dirty. The action of mixing tar with red-hot coke, by-the-way, 
must be a peculiar one. The remedy for this serious nuisance (?) is a de- 
scending ascension pipe and an underground hydraulic main. The next 
thing is that gas liquor is allowed to leak into the ground and evaporate into 
the air ; and this is due to ‘‘ bad habits which date from the time when gas 
liquor had no commercial value.” After this what board of directors can 
have the temerity to avoid insisting on the adoption of Cooper’s process, with 
the attendant benefits of no yel!ow smoke or waste of liquor ? 

Coming down to sober fact, it appears that the Cooper process proper is 
entitled to some credit, not for avoiding altogether the nuisance attendant 
upon the exposure of foul purifying material, but for enabling the purifiers 
to go longer and require less frequent changing. It is true that at Tun- 
bridge Welis the purifiers have gone a year or so without opening; but this 
was effected by the admission of air into the gas—a process which is in no 
way related to Cooper’s process, and which, with the precaution of ample 
washing and large purifiers, might be adopted at any gas works. And with- 
out these precautions, the necessity for which, in ordinary working, has 
been generally known for many yeurs, it is impossible to avoid nuisance 
under any circumstances. There is no reason to doubt the claim that the 
Cooper process retains a considerable proportion of sulphur in the retort, 
leaving a proportionally less amount of work for the oxide purifiers to do ; 
but thia fact has no bearing upon the nuisance question, except in degree— 
perhaps where a purifier was formerly opened every month, now it is only 
opened every three months, or something like that. 

In my letter appearing in December last (Vol. XLL., p. 290), I stated that 
‘on the authority of Prof. Vernon Harcourt it is said that the Cooper pro- 
cess retains five-sixths of the total quantity of the sulphur present, leaving 
only one-sixth to be recovered in the oxide purifier.” The Professor has 
since pointed out to me that this was simply a computation made by him, 
based upon the claim that one per cent. of air admitted to the purifier was 
sufficient. ‘‘I think,” he said, ‘‘that I am only responsible for the bit of 
chemical arithmetic.” . 

I notice that one or two local authorities are going in for lighting the pub- 
lic lamps with oil in preference to gas. It is rather remarkable that this 
should be so, seeing it has been proved, over and over again, that oil lamps 
are not efficient, though cheaper than gas if the price of the latter is high. 
The real object is to bring some opposition to bear against the gas company, 
and it frequently arises from matters of a personal nature. This is very evi- 
dent in the case of Slough, where complaint has been made as to the quality 
of the gas supplied ; in which town it was stated, at a meeting of the Urban 
Sanitary authority, that the oil lamps appeared to give a good and steady 
light, sufficient for the purpose in view ; and at the same meeting the sur. 
veyor stated, without contradiction, that the oil lamps were not so good as 
gas. The fact that gas remains the only efficient and reliable agent for 
street lighting cannot be gainsaid, and the Slough authorities will find that 
although they may possibly get along for a time with oil or electricity, it 
will only be—as was the case at Wimbledon, Winchester, Chesterfield, Poole, 
Dawlish, and many other places—at the expense of public comfort and con- 
venience, if not safety. I do not say this for the purpose of encouraging gas 
companies to assume a high hand with local boards; for it cannot be other- 
wise than unfortunate in many ways to the former if a disagreement springs 
up between them and their customers. A liberal policy in regard to the 
public lighting is the best in the end. 








The Use of Sulphate of Ammonia as Manure. 
seca 

Mr. William Arnold, the Chairman of the Tamworth Gas Company (and 
who is also one of the Surveyors and Umpires of the Railway Department of 
the Board of Trade), has forwarded the following remarks upon the use of 
sulphate of ammonia as a manure, with general directions for its use, and 
the crops for which it is most suitable: 

‘Sulphate of ammonia is one of the most powerful fertilizers known to 
modern science, It is especially rich in nitrogen; and when used either by 
itself or in conjunction with farmyard manure its good effects are written so 
plainly, in better quality and largely increased yield of corn, that no farmer 
who has once used it will ever give it up, but will, on the contrary, annually 
increase its use upon his farm. 

‘*When bought at first hand from a gas works sulphate of ammonia is 
guaranteed to contain more than twenty per cent. of nitrogen. Hence its 

excellent effect upon all corn crops, which is chiefly expended in increasing 








the yield of grain, but not the straw; and there is, therefore, much less 
risk of ‘lodging’ from heavy rains. This is a very important advantage. 
Then manure rich in nitrogen increases the proportion of gluten in cereals ; 
and this increase is stated by Boussingault to be as much as 10 per cent. 
With an increase, therefore, of 10 per cent. in quality and of 20 per cent. in 
yield, the use of sulphate of ammonia ought to be increased tenfold, to the 
great advantage of the English farmer, for both may be done. 

‘‘The most suitable dressing is one of from 2 to 3 cwt. per acre, mixed 
with an equal weight of fine dry earth or sand, and applied early in the 
spring (say March or April), in moist or showery weather. It should be 
thoroughly mixed in a barn or dry shed, and, if at all lumpy, beaten with a 
shovel and passed through a 45-mesh riddle. It should be carefully sown 
by hand, or, if in large quantities, with a manure drill. If wheat is to be 
grown entirely with sulphate of ammonia, it is best to put it on in two dress- 
ings—one half in autumn and the other half in spring. 

‘Upland or meadow grass, wheat, barley, oats, rye, colza, hemp, mangel- 
wurzel, cabbages, hops, garden produce generally, and beetroot (when grown 
for sugar), are the crops most largely benefited by this manure ; simply be- 
cause nitrogen, which is its dominant element, enters largely into their com- 
position. For instance, colza, hemp, and beetroot, require each of them 70 
pounds per acre of nitrogen to produce a full and healthy crop; wheat, 53 
pounds ; and barley, oats, and rye, 35 pounds per acre each. 

‘‘Beans, peas, sainfoin, or clover, in which potash is the dominant ele- 
ment, are not benefited by an application of sulphate of ammonia; but al- 
most all other crops that can be grown will richly repay its use. 

‘*In the case of a crop thinned out by wire worm, the ravages of birds or 
insects, or by a severe winter, the application of 2 cwt. of sulphate of am- 
monia early in the spring, and lightly harrowed in, will, in many cases, 
cause a crop that looked only fit to plough up to tiller freely, and grow away 
into a full yield of corn for the district.” 

When sending his communication (given above) Mr. Arnold wrote: ‘For 
many years I have bought sulphate of ammonia and other chemical manures 
from the manufacturers, and have mized them carefully myself at home, 
with the result that I have saved about 33 per cent. in cost, and probably in 
many cases 20 to 25 per cent. in freedom from adulteration ; and, in addition, 
the heavy commissions paid by manure manufacturers toagents. Even with 
the best of manure manufacturers, the scale of profit is so heavy that, for a 
manure costing the farmers, say, from £7 to £8 per ton, I do not think he 
obtains more than from £3 to £4 per ton manurial value. There is evidentlya 
wide field here for the farmer to buy at first hand, and mix himself; or for co- 
operative farmers’ associations to do so, and supply on much better terms, 
and to far greater advantage than now generally obtains.” —Zondon Jour- 
nal of Gas Lighting. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
aes 

Gas Rares at Beaver Fauus, Pa.—Mr. J. M. Critchlow, Superintend- 
ent of the Beaver Falls Gas Company, has kindly furnished us the following 
list of rates charged for gas in that city; all figures apply to monthly con- 
sumption in thousand feet: 100 to 900 feet, $1.80, with discount of 10 per 
cent.; 1,000 to 4,900, $1.50, discount 10 per cent.; 5,000 to 9,900, $1.50, dis- 
count 12} per cent.; 10,000 to 24,900, $1.50, discount 16; per cent.; 25,000 
to 49,900, $1.50, discount 20 per cent.; 50,000 to 100,000, $1.50, discount 25 
per cent.; 100,000 to 200,000, $1.50, discount 33} per cent.; 200,000 and 
over, $1.50, discount 40 per cent. Discounts apply only in cases where ac- 
counts are settled between third and tenth days of month in which bills 
are presented. It will be noted that the average consumer obtains his sup- 
ply of gas at a very reasonable rate. Critchlow is an enterprising manager, 


Personau.—Mr. T. A. Bates, Superintendent of the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Gas Light Company, has tendered his resignation of that position, and will 
sever relations with the company on August Ist. Bardstown, Nelson 
County, Ky., will in all likelihood be his future address, 





Or Interest To Contrractors.—Judging from the character of the adver- 
tisements that have recently appeared in some of the Western newspapers, 
Waco, Texas, is desirous of erecting a new gas works, The advertisements 
call for bids for the construction of a plant equal to the requirements of a 
population of 15,000. It is stated that the city will need about 75 street 
lamps—rather a meager allotment, it would seem, considering the number of 
inhabitants. ‘‘T. L. Smith, Chairman, Gas Works,” should be applied to— 
at least, so the advertisers put it. 


WE vo nor CHarce THEM For Tuis.—While the ‘‘National Gas Light 
and Fuel Company,” with headquarters at Chicago, Ills. (and undoubtedly 
desirous of establishing outposts wherever they can secure a foothold), do 
not advertise in the columns of the JournaL—indeed, it is more than likely 
that they never will—we cheerfully accord them the following dishonorable 
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mention : Acting after the manner of another celebrated ‘‘Company,” they 
are mailing to all points a very neatly arranged circular letter—one of the 
typewriter sort—describing the peculiar merits, beauties, and ultra-efficiency 
of the Springer system of gas manufacture. Of course these worthies ad- 
here closely to the truth—that is, they would not stray from the path of 
honest statement any further than to say that ‘‘ two-thirds of the city of 
Chicago are now lighted by gas made with this system.” An elegantly com- 
piled sentence ; and so strikingly truthful! Perhaps Messrs. Watkins and 
Forstall have shut down the retort houses of the Chicago Gas Light and 
Coke Company. Still, we rather guess not. It has been reported that 
some short while since an attempt was made to effect one grand combina- 
tion between ‘‘all sorts and conditions” of the water gas speculators, and 
that the scheme fell through. What a prize menagerie that collection would 
make ! 


Ovr Auert Heattrs Boarp.—The Health Commissioners of New York 
city, with that great regard for the public good which has always character- 
ized their action, have notified the Directors of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany that ‘‘deodorizers” must be placed in the stations of the Metropolitan 
and Knickerbocker plants, and have forbidden them to cart foul lime through 
the streets. Such material must hereafter be taken away in boats. We be- 
lieve the Harlem station was also included in the notification, and not a foot 
of gas has been manufactured there for months. Sharp people, those Health 
Commissioners of ours. The managers of the Equitable Company were also 
directed ‘‘to abate the fouled lime nuisance.” 





Caeaper Gas For Auroona, Pa.—Mr. T. W. Cole, Superintendent of the 
Altoona Gas Company, writes us that on July Ist the price of gas in that city 
was reduced to $1.60. We believe this means a reduction of 15 cents per 
thousand. Altoona is a growing place, and the gas works is a credit to the 
city. 


Sxorrine Down Gas Works.—Mr. Daniel Leach, of Fulton, Mo., writes 
us, under date of July 15, that the gas works located at Fulton, for the sup 
ply of light to the buildings known as the “‘ Deaf and Dumb Institution” and 
**Insane Asylum No. 1,” are about to be shut down, in consequence cf the 
fact that the managers of both establishments have decided to employ elec 
tricity hereafter as the lighting agent. The arrangement made authorizes 
the United States Electric Light Company to furnish plant and power for the 
maintenance of 500 sixteen-candle power burners at the Insane Asylum ; 
while the Edison Company is to operate 326 burners, of similar candle power, 
at the Deaf and Dumb Institution. Wires are now being laid on in both 
buildings. The gas works was the common property of both institutions, 
and it is hard to arrive at a reason explanatory of the change, unless possibly 
the gas plant required the expenditure of considerable money in the line of 
betterments, etc. Even then the sagacity or economy of the new departure 
would seem more than questionable. 





Tuer Dm Nor Ssvur Down.—In the “‘ item” referring to the statements 
conveyed by the ‘‘Springer circular” as to the “‘fact” that two-thirds of the 
gas made in Chicago was manufactured under the ‘‘Springer process,” it was 
hinted that Mr. Forstall might have shut down -the old Chicago works—the 
hint being advanced so as to save the Springer manipulators from the charce 
of untruthfulness. But it is of no avail; their Ananias-like reputation is 
more than ever sustained in view of late information forwarded us by the 
genial Mr. S. S. Townsend, of New York city. Mr. T. writes us that Messrs, 
P. H. & F. M. Roots, of Connersville, Ind., are constructing one of their 
largest size (No. 6) gas exhausters, with engine on bedplate, for the Chicago 
Gas Light and Coke Company. Could it be possible that the Springer 
typewriter is at fault ; or that the indicter of the circular letter meant to say 
that the Springer folks would like to furnish two-thirds of the city of Chicago 
with gas? Mature reflection inclines us to believe that this also is a wrong 
view, since did he make an attempt at telling what they would “like” to do 
the entire supply of the Lake City would just about satiate his and their 
ambition. 





Porrine rr 1 Puarw Terms.—The following circular, issued under date 
of July 10th, and headed, ‘‘ How to Reduce Your Gas Bill,” was handed to 
the consumers of the Fairfield (Ia.) Gas Works, by direction of Superintend- 
ent F, E. McMillin. We think the managers of small plants throughout the 
country will at once grasp the point contained without any further com- 
ment : 

“While gas is cheaper now in Fairfield than in most other towns with 
same population in this State, it is possible to have the price still further re- 
duced. The gas works can make no money at present price of gas ; you can- 
not afford to pay a higher price. We know of but one expedient to remedy 
this that may be tried with any hope of success—a reauction in rates granted 


consumer will burn more gas than is burned by all our consumers. That is 
the case in some of the small towns of our State. Will you not assist us in 
trying to increase our output? Talk to your neighbor; perhaps he is al- 
most persuaded now, and a few words from you will induce him to adopt gas 
for lighting his premises. We make the following proposition : 

“If we can obtain 20 additional consumers on or before the 15th of Sep- 
tember, the price of gas will be $2.80 per 1,000 feet on and after the first of 
October—the discount remaining the same as heretofore. We further agree 
to make an additional reduction of ten cents per thousand feet for each ad- 
ditional ten new consumers, until the gross price shall be reduced to $2.40, 
and net price for largest consumption to $1.90. With us this will be an ex- 
periment. The new consumers may not burn enough to justify the reduc- 
tion. With you it isacertainty. If the consumers are secured you get 
cheap gas whether it pays us or not.” Looking at it from this distance, we 
are inclined to assert that the experiment is a pretty safe one to venture upon. 
We expect that Mr. McMillin will write us to that effect next fall. 


PROJECTED OpposITION aT ALBANY, N. Y.—Articles of incorporation for 
anew gas company at Albany, N. Y., were filed with the Albany County 
Clerk, on date of July 13th, The incorporators are E. C. Benedict and A. L. 
Farr, New York city, and E. Murphy, jr., of Troy, N. Y. Capital stock is 
placed at $700,000, divided into 7,000 shares, par value being $100. An 
“improved” method of gas manufacture is to be employed. Mr. Battin 
may be counted upon to take care of these parties in proper style ; and if 
blackmail pure and simple is at the bottom of their scheme they had better 
stop at once. 


Promorep.—At a regular meeting of Board of Direstors of the Metropoli- 
tan (Brooklyn, N. Y.) Gas Light Company, held Tuesday, July 14th, Mr. 
Chas. H. Stoddard was elected to the presidency of that corporation, suc- 
ceeding Mr. John Williams, resigned. The choice is a good one, inasmuch 
as Mr. Stoddard had occupied the dual position of Secretary and Treasurer 
to the company for a number of years. 


AwaRDED A Contrract.—Mr. Adam Weber, proprietor of the Manhattan 
Fire Brick and Enamelled Clay Retort Works, New York city, is furnishing 
retorts and settings for 12 benches of ‘‘sixes,” to the order of the Chesa- 
peake Gas Light Company, of Baltimore, Md. 


Cuearer Gas FoR Lawrence, Mass.—Mr. C. J. R. Humphreys, in 
charge of the Lawrence Gas Light Company, has notified his consumers 
that all ordinary consumption of gas will in future Le charged for at the rate 
of $1.60 per thousand. Prior rate was $1.90; and the new scale went into 
effect on July Ist. Humphreys is an advocate of cheap gas, and of good 
gas, too. With his deft management of the tiller the stockholders of the 
Lawrence Company can always count upon ‘‘ making port.” 


Baxter Beat Toem.—Brother Wm. H. Baxter, of the Petersburg (Va.) 
Gas Light Company, has just been engaged in a “ brush” with the would- 
be electrical promoters of his vicinity, and the returns show that he beat 
them. The electrical purveyors were anxious to secure a contract for light- 
ing the streets, and made the usual promises concerning effectiveness, cheap- 
ness, etc. The Council was at first inclined to look with favor upon the 
scheme, but Baxter's arguments had such weight that the authorities finally 
concluded to make a contract with the Petersburg Gas Company, under the 
terms of which the streets and public buildings of the city are to be lit by 
gas for the next three years. Lamp posts are to be charged for at an annual 
price of $25 each, and gas supplied to public buildings is to cost $1.90 per 
thousand cubic feet. The new contract bears date of July Ist; and it is al- 
most needless to add that the Petersburg gas folks are in ‘‘ high feather.” 


Toe Orecuevinte (O10) Gas Lieut Company VanqQuisHes THE ELEc- 
TRICAL Promotrers.—There has been a lively rumpus out in Circleville (be- 
tween the local gas company and the local Edison electric lighting managers), 
and the first named participant therein has secured the honors—and a con- 
tract. At the Council meeting held July 15th the specifications to govern 
bids for street lighting for ensuing year were presented and adopted. The 
specifications (the arrangement of which had been known for some time) 
were decidedly favorable to the electric lighting promoters ; indeed their 
provisions were such as to make the Edison men feel quite confident that 
the gas company would be unable to make any showing at all. As an in- 
stance, 9 lamps were required to be located in out-of-the-way places, and in 
such situations the Council forbade the maintaining of oil lamps, although 
oil lamps could be employed in other parts of the city. These 9 lamps en- 
tailed the laying of about one-half a mile of extra main; and it was also 
specified that all lamps should be lighted and extinguished at the exact time 





on account of increased consumption. We do not sell enough gas ; we should 
have double the number of consumers we now have. In some towns a single 


named in the agreement. Inseveral minor ways it was also sought to harass 
the gas company, and the electric folks had the thing down so fine as to lead 
them to suppose that no competitive bid would be offered against them. 
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Here it may be incidentally remarked, on behalf of the Edison promoters, 
as a reason for their strenuous efforts to obtain the street lighting at Circle- 
ville, that they were in great financial straits, hence their activity—it ap- 
pears really to have been a case of ‘contract or death,” The electricians 
called to their aid reinforcements of persuaders from Cincinnati; and the 
special services of ‘ Mister” Fitch, of Louisville (Ky.) water gas fame—by- 
the-way, Barret ought to be making things hot enough for Fitch to keep him 
at home—were also enlisted. They made all sorts of propositions to Mrs. 
Moore (the widow of Mr. E. D. Moore, former proprietor of the Circleville 
Gas Company) in the attempt to prevent her from making a bid on the 
lighting ; but Mrs. M. was ‘‘in the fight to stay.” Fitch, we believe, went 
so far as to make the%claim that he (or his backers) had leased the Circleville 
works before her husband died, and absolutely forbade her from entering in- 
to the competition, He might as well have saved himself all bother in the 
premises ; and, in passing, attention might be called to the close bond of 
sympathy that seems to exist between the water gas gentry and the electric 
lighting speculators in more than onesection of the country. Mrs, Moore, 
after consultation;with;Mr. Emerson McMillin, of Columbus, Ohio, decided 
upon the action to be taken; and, in accordance therewith, through her 
agent, at the Council} meeting spoken of above, submitted the figures at 
which the Circleville Gas Company would agree to perform the required 
lighting service. Below is given the aggregate bid price of the two compet 

itors for the different contract periods. The gas company’s bid is for the 
lighting of 135 lamps, while that of the electric company is based on the 
furnishing of 99 lights, egual to 135 lights of 16-candle power each: 


Gas Company. Electric Company. 
Ce ae ee $1,344.60 $2,000 
For two years........... 3,020.10 4,995 
| ne 4,634.55 7,695 
Pe Ree a 6,208.65 10,530 
EN ay abc ae dinin's 7,558.65 13,500 


The bids were based on a certain specified moon-table. 

To say that Fitch’s partners were surprised at this state of affairs but very 
faintly describes ‘‘their state of mind ;” and before they could recover a 
proper mental balance Councilman Salters moved that the City Solicitor be 
instructed to draw up a formal contract, in accordance with bid and specifi- 
cations, between the city and gas company, binding the parties thereto for 
the term of five years. The motion was carried, The gas company also 
made a proposition in which it agreed to light the lamps all night and every 
night in the year during five years for a total sum of $9,112—or at the rate 
of $13.50 per post. It is possible that when the Council is called upon to 
finally ratify the instrument drawn up by solicitor the latter proposition 
may be substituted for the former. Should the city do its own lighting and 
extinguishing, the gas company will make a reduction of $480 per year from 
ita bid. Well done, Mrs. Moore! 





Fatat Accrmpent.—On the afternoon of Tuesday, July 14, a fatal accident 
occurred at the premises on which a new holder is being erected to the order 
of the Albany (N. Y) Gas Light Company. The disaster was occasioned by 
the ‘“‘kicking” of a derrick. The victims were Joseph Pernett (who had for 
years been in the employ of Messrs. R. . Wood & Co., proprietors of the 
Camden Iron Works, Phila., Pa.), Michael Roach, and William McCarty, 
both of Albany. 





Carponic OxirE was THE CauseE.—The New York Daily Tribune, date 
of July 4, contained the following: ‘‘A beardless young man entered the 
Richmond Hotel, No. 34 East Twelfth street, about 9 a.m. yesterday, and in- 
quired for his sister, whom he had taken to the hotel late on the previous 
night. Being told that she had not left her room, he went upstairs with a 
porter to call her. At the door of the room a strong odor of gas was noticed, 
and repeated knocks failed to elicit any response. When the door was 
broken open Miss Kennedy was found dead in bed. She had been suffocated 
in her sleep by the gas emitted from a turned-on burner. She had arrived 
in the city on the 2d of July, and intended journeying to Philadelphia on the 
3d, there to pay a visit to her aunt. She had been in vigorous health.” 
Vigorous health never stays the death dealing power of CO, 





Norsine New ry THe Dunpar Casze.—Up to our present advices the 
murderer of Mr. Geo. 8. Dunbar, of Pittsfield, Mass., still remains undis- 
covered, The intimation is made that deceased committed suicide, but not 
the slightest evidence tending to prove the assertion has as yet been offered, 
The police have a most unpleasantly ready style of making such a charge, 
It may save them trouble, and they do not appear in any way concerned 
about the fact that such an imputation serves but to throw a cloud of shame 
over the memory of the dead. Mr. Dunbar was undoubtedly the victim of 
al assassin, 





Cueaper Gas For Nasuua, N. H.—On more than one occasion it has 
been our pleasant duty to bear witness in these columns to the business tact 





and cleverness of the gentlemen in charge of the Nashua Gas Light Com- 
pany ; and here they come with another sample or instance of how the thing 
should be done. Superintendent A. M. Norton (the gas man that was made 
a Mayor) is probably responsible for the policy pursued in the past, and 
more than likely is to be charged with the latest announcement that from 
and after October 1st, 1885, the Nashua gas consumer will obtain his supply 
at the figure of $1.60 per thousand cubic feet. In 1873 the yearly output of 
the Nashua Company was, in round numbers, 7} millions ; in 1885 the total 
send-out may be put at 18 millions, In 1873 $3.80 per thousand cubic feet 
was the selling price ; 1885 will see it at $1.60. Among other things, when 
dealing with the reduced gas rate, the Nashua Daily Ti. legraph says: ‘‘Good, 
square, liberal management like that illustrated in the case of the Nashua 
Gas Light Company has more than a local value; it is an example that 
shines like a light on the hill-top, and furnishes both a light and a hint to 
other corporate interests that deal with the public.” Who knows but that 
they might yet send Norton to Congress ? 





APPOINTING A MassacHusETts Boarp or Gas CommissionErs.—The Hon. 
H. B. Pierce, Secretary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, gave notice 
that the Governor, on date of July 16, with advice and consent of the Coun- 
cil, had named the following gentlemen to serve on and compose a board of 
gas commissioners: Messrs. Starkes Whiton, of Hingham; Edward T. 
Rowell, of Lowell; and F. E. Barker, of Worcester. Mr. Walter S. Allen, 
of New Bedford, was named to serve as clerk to the board. These appoint- 
ments are favorably commented upon. 





An AmusineG InTERVIEW.—A reporter of the Chicago Inter Ocean recently 
interviewed a certain Mr. C. R. Cummings, said to be a large holder of the 
bonds of the Consumers Company of that city, in regard to the bad financial 
outlook for that corporation, Mr. Cummings was in a decidedly chatty 
vein, and his remarks are quite amusing. In answer to the question as to 
why it was that gas sold at such a low price in Chicago, Mr. C. responded : 
‘‘ When the Consumers Company was organized and commenced doing busi- 
ness the old company was charging $2 and $2.50 per 1,000. It at once made 
the price $1, and of course the new company could not expect to do wiy 
much business ata higher rate. I hear it stated that the old company has 
lost over one million dollars in its attempt to destroy the new company, and 
yet the plant of the new company remains, and when the new company is re- 
organized it will be in position to carry on the war, if necessary, indefi- 
nitely.” Now comes the little joker—just merely thrown out as asuggestion 
of the reporter’s. ‘‘ Only that, and nothing more.” Reporter—‘‘ Would it le 
pcssible for the old company to get possession of the new one; and what 
would be the result if it should?” Cummings—‘“‘It has just as much right 
as anyone else to purchase the securities, and if I were the old company, and 
could get control, I would not sell gas for $1 per 1,000 very long.” Mr. 
Cummings admits that the new company’s plant is still there, but seems to 
forget that the old Chicago plant is yet growing. President Watkins knows 
enough about agriculture to understand that too much water is a bad thing ; 
and as Mr. Cummings is one of the later-day bondholders in the Consumers 
Company, he has probably found out by this time that the famous Chicago 
Construction Company of four years ago had an extra supply of watering-pcts 
in its tool chests. The watering-pots were not always kept in the tool chester, 
though ; many an active hcur’s duty they saw. [Since the above was writ- 
ten we have received information that Mr. Judson, President of the Con- 
sumers Company, was recently appointed its receiver. | 





AnoTHER Deatu.—A telegram from Cape May, N. J., dated July 11, cor- 
veys the news that Mr. Otto Fridberg, a member of the firm of Fridberg & 
Adler, doing business at 92 Reade street, New York city, was found dead in 
his bed at the new Columbia Hotel, on the night of July 10th. Death er- 
sued from the inhalation of illuminating gas that had escaped through a 
turned-on burner. The key to gas burner was defective. 





DETERMINING THE INCREASE OF THE Eartn’s TEMPERATURE TowarpD Its 
IntrerIor.—According to the London 7%mes the German Government is sink- 
ing a deep shaft near Schladebach, with the especial object of obtaining 
trustworthy data concerning the rate of increase of the earth’s temperature 
toward the interior. At the beginning of this year the shaft had reached the 
depth of 1,392 meters. The temperature at successive stages is ascertained 
by a special thermometer, the principle of construction being that as the 
heat increases the mercury will expand so as to flow over the lip of an open 
tube. The difference of the overflows will give the rate of increase in tem- 
perature. At the depth of 1,392 meters the temperature was shown to be 
49° C., or 120° F. Should this ratio of increase be maintained the boiling 
point of water ought to be reached at a depth of 3,000 meters, and at 75 
kilometers (46+ U.S. miles) we should find the heat at which platinum 
melts, This would go to show that the earth’s crust cannot be more than 
about one-ninetieth of its radius, 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 


The market for city gas heii presents no 
special change, save in the case of Mutual. This 
security is decidedly stronger. Those in charge of 
the Equitable manipulation predict higher prices 
for their pet parchment. No doubt they can se- 
cure this result—they can move it up or down at 
their own sweet will. Consolidated gas shows no 
variation, and it may be noted that the market is 
almost lifeless, so far as actual business transac- 
tions areconcerned. The brokers are complaining 
about the extreme dullness of the situation ; but 
let them possess their souls in patience, the ‘pack 
end of October will see them busy enough. 





Gas Stocks. 


Quotations by Geo. W. Close, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stecks, 


16 Wau Sr., 


Avevust 3. 


New York Crry. 


g= All communications will receive particular attention. 
= The follow: ing quotations are based on the par value of 
$100 per share. _23 
Capital. Par. Bid Asked 
Consolidated.............. $35,430,000 100 94 95 
440,000 50 60 70 
220,000 — 47 57 
2,000,000 100 136 140 
1,000,000 — 107 110 
170,000 — — — 
658,000 110 113 
3,500,000 135 137x 
1,500,900 104 107 
750,000 
125,000 
108,000 


Harlem, Bonds.......... 
Metropolitan, Bonds.... 


Municipal, Bonds....... sn 


Northern 
Scrip 
Gas Co's of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn 
NS cis aencrinnneses 
S. F. Bonds.... 
Fulton Municipal 
Bonds.... 


2,000,000 
1,200,000 
320,000 
3,000,000 
300,000 
1,000,000 
290,000 
250,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
700,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
40,000 


POCO noviceronrecosisnsnss 
Bonds 


Metropolitan 
Nassau 


WwW iltiamsburgh seeebenee . 
Bonds.. 
Richmond Co., 8. L..... 
ae 
Out of Town Gas Companies. 
Buffalo Mutual, N. Y... 
- Bonds... 
Citizens, Newark 
66 Bonds. 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills... 
Peoples G. L. & C. Co., 
Chicago, Ills......... 
Cincinnati G. & C. Co.. 
Coasolidated, Balt 
- Bonds.... 
Central, S. F., Cal 
Capital, Sacramento, Cal. 
Hartford. Conn 
Jersey City 
Laclede, St. Louis, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky 
Montreal, Canada 
New Haven, Conn 
Cakland, Cal 


750,000 
200,000 
918,000 
124,000 

5,000,0000 


6,000,000 
3,600,000 


750,000 
750,000 
1,680,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 


Advertisers Index. 





GAS ENGINEERS. 
Jos. R. Thomas, New York City 
Wm. Henry White, New York City 
GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 


James R. Floyd, New York City 

T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint, L. I 

Deily & Fowler, Phila., Pa 

Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Morris, Tasker & Co., Limited, Phila., Va 


Davis & Farnuw Mfg. Co., Waltbam, Mass........ abssuecese 


Tanner & Delaney Engine Co, Richmond, Va 
R. D. Wood & Co., Phila., Pa 


Southwark Foundry and Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... 


GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


A. H. McNeal, Burlington, N. J 
Gloucester Iron Works, Phila., Pa 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co., 
Mellert Foundry and Machine Co., Reading, Pa 


Cincinnati and Newport Iron and Pipe Co., Newport, Ky... 


Fox & Drummond, New York City... 
PIPE JOINTS, 
Pancoast & Maule, Philadelphia, Pa 
Rolistone Machine Company, Fitchburg, Mass 
SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS. 
G. Shepard Page, New York City 


BEGENERATOR FURNACES, 
Charles F. Dieterich, Baltimore, Md 


GAS ENGINES. 
Schleicher, Schumm & Co.. Phila., Pa 
Clerk Gas Engine Company, Phila., Pa 


RETORTS AND FIBE BRICK. 


J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J 

B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City. . 

Adam Weber, New York City 

Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo 

Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Borgner & O’Brien, Phila., Pa 

William Gardner & Son, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Henry Maurer, New York City 


Chicago Retort and Fire Brick Works, Chicago, Tls.......... 


Baltimore Retort and Fire Brick Co., Baltimore, Md 
Standard Gas Retort and Fire Brick Co., Ironton, Ohio 


Oakhill Gas Retort and Fire Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 


Cincinnati Gas Retort & Fire Brick Co., Cincinnati, O 
A. T. Chur, New York City 
RETORT CEIENT. 
C. L. Gerould, Manchester, N. H.......... 
GAS STOVES. 


American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia ....... _— 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., Philadelphia, Pa. .. 


GAS METERS. 
Harris, Griffin & Co., Phila., Pa 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., Phila. Pa. 
Helme & McIIhenny, Phila., Pa 
Maryland Meter and Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md 
D. McDonald & Co. Albany, N. Y 
Nathaniel Tufts, Boston, Mass 

EXHAUSTERS,. 
P H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind 
Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York City 
Wilbraham Bros., Philadelphia, Pa 

GAS COALS. 

Penn Gas Coal Co., Phila., Pa 
Perkins & Co., New York City 
Newburgh Orrel Coal Co., Baltimore Md 
Despard Coal Co., Baltimore, Md.. . 
Chesapeake and Ohio R.R. Coal Agency, N. Y. City 
Westmoreland Coal Company, Phila., Pa 


GAS ENRICHERS. 
W. H. Doan, Cleveland, Ohio 
VALVES. 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. ¥ 
John McLean, New York City 
GAS LAMPS. 


Siemens Regenerative Gas Lamp Cv., Philadelphia, Pa 
G. Shepard Page, New York City 


GAS KILNS AND OVENS. 
Thompson Gas Kiln and Oven Co., New York City 
PURIFIER SCREENS. 
John Catot, Lawrence, Mass.......+0« 





Phillipsburgh, N.J..... 





STREET LAMPS, 


J. G. Miner, Morrisania, New York City 
Bartlett Street Lamp Mf’g Co., New York City 


RURNERS. 
G. Gefrorer, Phila., Pa 


PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
Connelly & Co., New York City 


STEAM BLOWER FOR BURNING BREESE, 
H. E. Parson, New York City 
PIPE COVERINGS. 
Chalmers-Spence Company, N. Y. City 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York City... 2. cece cee eees 
STEAM ENGINES. 
Westinghouse Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.......... eeeecee 
STEAM PUMPS. 
A. 8. Cameron Steam Pump Works, N Y. City 
HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR. 
Lane & Bodley Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, ETc. 
A. & F. Brown, New York City 
HYDRAULIC MAIN. 
A. E. Boardman, Macon, Ga 73 


GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT. 


Used by most of the Gas Companies of the United States with 
perfect satisfaction. Manufactured by 


Cc. L. GEROULD, 
Manchester, N. H. 


N. B.—As Manchester is a shipping point, all freight can be 
shipped as cheaply as from Boston or New York. 


FOR SALE. 
Second-Hand Gas Apparatus. 


One Condenser, 41 ft. diameter by 13 ft. in length over 
all, containing 150 two and one-half inch tubes, 8 ft. long 
with 12-in. connections and bye-pass. 

Two Smith & Sayre (12-inch) Steam-Jet Ex- 
hausters, with 3 Self-acting Bye-Passes, 

Four Purifying Boxes, 10 ft. by 14 ft. by 3 ft., with 
12-inch connections and center seal. 








All in good order, and will be sold cheap. Address 
PETER P. MILLER, Manager Citizens Gas Co., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





FOR SALE, 


Second-Hand Gas Apparatus. 


The Louisville (Ky.) Gas Light Company wishes to dispose of 
the following : 
15 Sixteen-Inch Chapman Valves, 
6 Twelve-Inch Chapman Valves, 
2 Twelve-Inch Center Seals & Connections. 
2 Smith & Sayre Gas Steam Governors, 
All in good order, and will be sold at low figures.!' Address in- 


A. H. BARRET, 
Engineer's Office, Louisville (Ky.) Gas Company. 


quiries to 





REFINER OF 


NAPHTHA and GASOLINES 


ALSO MANUFACTORER OF 


A Special Grade of Naphtha for 
Gas Companies 
FOR ENRICHING COAL CAS. 


Correspondence solicited. 
No. 43 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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mt” Shafting, Pulleys, 
HANGERS. 


Brown’s Patent Friction Clutch. 








‘WM. FARMER, ENGINEER, 
32 Park Place, Room 36, New York. 


THE CHEMIST’S ASSISTANT; OR, KINDERGAR- 
TEN SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY. 


A system by which the elements and their valences are repre- 
sented by illustrations and solid bodies. 


BoX AND PAMPHLET COMPLETE, $2.50. 






Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Discount Sheet to 


HS A. & FF. BROWN, 


STEAM,WA TER, CAS, Ty No. 43 Park Place, New York City. 


aA ACIDS, OILS, AMMO- al = - = — 


4 NIA, & 
con ce Pipe Coverings. 


gy 0 > poring, but is always 















































OFFICERS, 


Fireproof, Non-Conducting Coverings for 


‘STEAM PIPES, BOILERS, 
And all Hot Surfaces. 


| Made in sections three feet long. Easy to apply; light and cheap. 
Asbestos Materials, Fibre, Braided Packing, and Cement. These goods are used at Continental Works, Br’klyn. 


CHALMERS-SPENCE COMPANY, 419 & 421 EIGHTH ST., W. Y. 
HODGE'S UNIVERSAL ANGLE UNION, Pat'd Parson’ Ss Steam Blower, 


es po Spiny i Smce FOR IMPROVING BAD DRAUGHT IN BUILERS, AND FOR BURNING BREEZE 
oo : a OR OTHER WASTE MATERIAL. 


variable angle or elbow and a union. 


Saves pipe, saves time, decreases fric- Te 
tion and radiation, gives a union joint PA R S () N S A R B | | R N R 
at every angle, and can be setat @ 
ony angie a which & t dered FOR UTILIZING COAL TAR AS FUEL. 


to run the pipe. 


HODGE'S SWIVEL FLANGE, PARSON’S AIR JET TUBE CLEANER, 


A common sense article, designed to save time and money. FOR CLEANING BOILER TUBES. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE AGENTS, These devices are all first-class. They will be sent to any responsible party for trial. No sale 
ROLLSTONE MACHINE CO., unless satisfactory. Manufactured by the WATERTOWN STEAM BLOWER COMPANY. 


142 Water St., Fitchburg, Mass. H. E. PARSON. Supt., 42 PINE ST.. N. Vi 


1885. The “ “Novelties” Exhibition 1885. 


OF THE 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Opens September 15th. Closes October Sist.- 


Z 


you next order Fittings m any Dealer, ot fora < 
O sample American. Union to come with them, and 
a it will tell you the whole story, or we will, if you 
< write us for particulars. 


PANCOAST & MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


oO. 









































This Exhibition 
will afford 


of bringing to publie 
notice their 


INVENTORS LATEST AND BEST 
ve ceccobeaimene, <a Appliances 
Manufacturers -~ | — 


LN THE FIELD OF 


Gas Lighting 


a good opportunity | ) 


PROCESSES 


for Manufacturing, 
distributing, & using 
Illuminating Gas. 














For copies of Rules and Regulations, Blank Forms of Application for Space, and other information, address 


COMMITTEE ON EXHIBITIONS, 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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THE CLERK GAS ENGINE. 














Highest Award American Institute, New York, 1883. Silver Medal American Institute, N. Y., 1884. 
Cold Medal Awarded Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition, London, 1882. 
Highest Award for Motive Power British Section International Exhibition of Electricity, Paris, 1881. 





Reliable. y . Economical. 
No Boiler. rm a. -» , . aa No Engineer. 


a SO ewe bE No Explosion 
Steady. oe ee | y c 


=A cRK CANNON Z No Gearing 
No Coal. ; o 7 Wheels. 


Simple. 


No Ashes. Se 
requiring 
= — frequent 
Compact. SSS ——— renewal. 


REQUIRING ONLY A MATCH TO START IT--CIVINC ITS FULL POWER IMMEDIATELY. 


We would inform the public that during the last few months we have improved Tue CrerxK Gas Encine 
to such an extent that we can now offer an engine vastly superior to our former pattern. These improve- 
ments have enabled us to sell our engine at a GREATLY REDUCED FiGURE, partly on account of the 
decreased weight (our engine weighing about half that of others giving the same Brake H. P). The con- 
sumption of gas has been decreased to a considerable extent, and the Brake H. P. has been increased some 
25 to 30 per cent. All parts of the old design that were considered defective have been remodeled and new 
designs added. We now have an engine second to none as regards power, consumption, and ease of working, 
With our new engine all trouble in starting has been removed, the noise reduced to a minimum, and the 
regularity of motion is now all that can be desired. We guarantee all we claim for it, and the material and 
workmanship being of the best, enables us to guarantee the engine for twelve months. 


Sone MAHERS, 


THE CLERK GAS ENGINE Co,, 


WM. W. GOODWIN, President. E. STEIN, Secretary. S. LEWIS JONES, Asst. Secretary. L. P. GARRET, Supt. 
Main Office, 1012-1018 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
142 Chambers St., N. Y. 4 We3t Fourteenth St., N. Y. 76 Dearborn St., Chicago 








General Agents, 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CoO. 


Of Philadelphia, New York, and Chicage. 
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Patented October 7, 1884. 


For description, see AM. GAS LIGHT JOURNAL of Feb. 2, 1884. 
For terms, apply to 


A. E. BOARDMAN, Macon, Ca. 


Boardman Hydraulic Main, 








BAKERS’ & CONFECTIONERS’ OVENS (PAT.) 


Thompson Gas Kiln & Oven Go. 


SSO Carmine St., N.Y. 
Send for Circular by mail. 








With Iron or Wood 
Platform. 









DIRECT 
HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATOR 


Largely used 
by Leading Cas 
Co.s for Coal 
and Coke Lifts. 





Adapted for use with 
city service, or special 
pumping and accumu- 
lator system. For prices 
address the 


LANE & BODLEY CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 





MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ghandeliers 


and every description of 


GAS FIXTURES. 


Also manufacturers of Fine Gilt Bronzes and Marble Clocks, 
warranted best time-keepers. Mantel Ornaments, etc. 


Salesrooms, 836 Broadway, N. Y. 


Special Designs furnished for Gas Fixtures for Churches, Public 
Halls, Lodges, etc. 


Iron Sponge, 





CAS EXHAUSTERS, |= 





AUTOMATIC GAS GOVERNORS, 
CONNELLY & CO., Limited, 





{ C. BARCALOW, PREsT. 


BARTLETT 
Street Lamp Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


J. V. BARCALOW, SEC. & TREAS. | 


jliftatndlbnini 


WHA 


Bartlett’s Patent 


GLOBE LAMPS, 


FOR 


Streets, Parks, Railroad Stations, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


LAMP POSTS A SPECIALTY. 
Office and Salesroom,, 


No. 35 Howard Street, N. Y. City. 


Gas Companies and others intending to erect lamps and posts 
will do well to communicate with us. 








F. M. ROOTS, 8. C. ROOTS D. T. ROOTS. 














WITH ENGINE ON SAME BED PLATE, OR WITHOUT. 
BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, Etc., FURNISHED TO ORDER, 





P.H. & F. M. ROOTS, Petentees # Manufacturers, CONNERSVILLE, IND, 


8.8. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 22 Cortland St. and 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
COOKE & CoO., Sellirg Agents, 22 Cortland St., N. Y. 


8° SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 3 
































No. 407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 









A.S. Cameron Steam Pump, 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
Upward of 30,000 in Use. 


BEST GAS WORKS PUMP 


Ever Introduced, 
Adapted to Every Possible Duty. 


E 48 Cameron team PumpWorks 


Foot East 23d St., N. Y. 
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J. H. CAUTIER & CO., 


CORNER OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 


J. H. GAUTIER. 
C. E. GREGORY. 


T. B. GAUTIER. 
C. E. GAUTIER. 


BROOKLYN > 


Clay Retort & Fire Brick Warts, 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 


Manufacturers of Clay Hetorts, Fire Brick, 
Gas House and other Tile. 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. 
Office, 8S Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fire Brick, Gas Retorts, 


AND 
ST. LOUIS STANDARD SEWER PIPE. 


‘Blast Furnace and Cupola Linings, every description of Fire 
Clay Material, Fire Clay Flue Linings, Chimney Tops 
Dry Milled and Crude Fire Clays, etc. 


OFFICE AND DEPOT 
901, 903, and 905 Pine Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANHATTAN 


FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
RETORT WORKS. 


ADAM WEBER. 
CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 


Office and Works, 16th Strost and Avenue o., M. x. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 
B. KREISCHER & SONS, 


OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.B., N.Y. 


Cas Retorts, 


TILES, FIRE BRICK. 
AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 











JAMES GARDNER, JR. 


Works, 
LOCEPORT STATION, PA. 


* 


__ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


WILLIAM GARDNER & SON, 


WILLIAM GARDNER. 


Office, COAL EXCHANGE, 
PITTSBURGH, PA, P. 0. Box 373. 


Successor to GARDNER BROTHERS. 


Fire Clay 


Goods for Gas Works. 


C. H. SPRAGUE, No. 70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS., mat for the New England States. 








OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 





—— 


WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


HENRY MAURER, 
Excelsior Fire Brick & Clay Retort Works 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 








STANDARD GAS RETORT AND FIRE BRICK COMPANY, 


J. ANDERSON, Pres. & Mano’s. 


Clay Gas Retorts, Fire Brick, and Fire Clay 


OF IRONTON, OHIO. 


C. PETERS, Secretary. 


Goods of Every Description. 


Plans of Livesey-Somerville, McIlhenny, and other Furnaces, and Competent Workmen Supplied. 








CHICAGO 


Retort & Fire Brick Works 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
Clark, Forty-Fifth, and La Salle Streets, 
CHICACO, ILL. 
GEORGE ©. HICKS, Pres. PAUL P. AUSTIN, SEC. & TREAS. 


STANDARD 


Clay Retorts and Settings. 


BLOCKS & TILES 


Of every Shape and Size to Order. 
Standard Fire Bricks. 


NEWBIGGING’S 


Gas Manager’s Handbook, 


Price, $4.80. 


EVERY GAS MAN SHOULD HAVE ONE. 
Orders may be sent to this Office. 














OAKHILL 


/GAS RETORT & FIRE BRICK 


COMPANY. 


PARKER, RUSSELL & CO. 


City Office, 711 Pine Street, 


sT. LOUIS, Mo. 
Our immense establishment is now employed almost entirely in 
the manufacture of 


MATERIALS FOR CAS COMPANIES. 


We have studied and perfected three important points. Our re- 
torts are made to stand changes of temperature, the strongest 
heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of feeding and emptying. 


Ou customers are in almost every State of the Union, to all of 


whom) wé;refer. 








THOS. SMITH, Prest. AUGUST LAMBLA, Vice-Prest. & Sup 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK CO, 


MANUFACTORY AT 


LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Connection with the City by Telephone. 


Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles, 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


Ked and Buff Ornamental Tiles and Chim- 
mney Tops. Drain and Sewer Pipe (from 
2 to 30 imches) Baker Oven Tiles 
12x 12x2 and 16x10x2 


WALDO BROS., 8 WATER 8T., BOSTON, MASS 
Sole Agents for New England States 
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THE AMERICAN METER CoO., 








MANUFACTORIES, 


512 West Twenty-second Street, N. Y. Arch and Twenty-second Street, Phila. 
Nos. 244 & 246 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 








AGENCIES, 
No. 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Nos. 122 & 124 Sutter Street, San Francisco Cal. 
No. 810 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





NEW DESICN STOVES MADE IN CAST IRON, WITH EITHER OPEN OR CLOSED TOPS. 


In presenting our “Economy” Gas Cooking Stoves and Ranges for the Season of 1885, we have the 
pleasure to inform our patrons that the increasing demand for these Stoves has encouraged us to make 
entirely new patterns, of Hicury Ornamentat Destens, for the popular sizes. We have also embraced the 
opportunity to increase the size of these Stoves, giving greater Top Pirate anp OVEN capacity. 


Full Lists and Catalogues are in preparation, and large stocks of Stoves will be kept at our Manufactories 


and Agencies for prompt shipment. 


AMEBRICAN METER CO. 
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A... Ea. Be” NHAL, 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 


jesouey 


Flange-Pipes 


CAST IRON PIPES 


~~ JAS. P. MICHELLON, Sec 
WM. SEXTON, Supt. 


BS, ontr CITY, Hs 
Ve 








"JAMES S. MOORE, Pres. 
BENJAMIN CHEW, Treas. 


Cast [rol Gas Water Pies Sip Tare Edis Gasholders. de. 


Office No. 6 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 











ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY ian MACHINE CO, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 162 BROADWAY. 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 
Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 





436-1 





Eco _ 


MATTHEW ADDY, President. 


Cincinnati and : lron and “ale Company, 


tomcat KY. 


W. L. DAVIS, Selling Agent. GEO. P. WILSHIRE, Sec. & Treas. 


Lamp Posts 
AND 


BENCH CASTINGS 


A Specialty. Large & Heavy Castings for General Work. 
Manufacture Pipe trom 2 to 48 inches, All work guaranteed first quality. 


SPECIAL CASTINGS 


For GAS & WATER Co’s. 








Mellert Foundry and Machine Co. 


KTuimited. Established 1848, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Specials—Flange Pipe, Valves and Hydrants, 
Lamp Posts, Retorts, etc, 


Machinery -_ castings for Furnaces, Rolling a Grist and 
Saw Mills, Mining Pumps, Hoists, etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE, - - - READING, PA. 


casT IRON 


Gas alld Water Pipes, 


From 2 to 48 Inches in Diameter. 


FOX & DRUMMOND, 
160 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








/LUDLOW VALVE MFG, CO. 


OFFICE AND WORKS, 
River Street and 67 to 83 Vail Av. 
TROY, N. ¥. 


938 to 954 


48 in., outside and inside Screws. Indica- 
nd for Circulars. 


wash and Fire Hydrants. 
tor, etc., for Gas, Water, Steam, and Oil. 


Send for Circulars. 
Vaives.—Double and Single Gate, 4 in. to 


Main Dip Regulators. also 
Check Valves, Foot Valves, Yard 





cr... . wag McLean 
GAS 
VALVES. 


298 Monroe Street, N. ¥. 


WELSH “ABERNANT” 
Silica Dinas Fire Brick & Cement. 


Unrivaled for Endurance Under Intense 
Heat. Percentage of Silica, 95.64. 


Also SCOTCH ‘“BLOCHAIRN” FIRE BRICK. 
A. T. CHUR, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


Mills Building, Room 14, Fifth Story, New York. 
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Siemens’s HKegenerative Gas Burners, 


E"or Lhuighting and Ventilating. 





THE SIEMENS REGENERATIVE GAS LAMP COMPANY 





THE CHEAPEST, PUREST, AND MOST BRILLIANT OF ALL GAS LIGHTS. 





Superior to the Electric Light in Economy, Beauty, & Steadiness. 





SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR LIGHTING HALLS, FACTORIES, OPEN SPACES, ET. 


Numerous Tests made by various Gas Com- 
panies in the United States show an Efficiency 
of Ten Candle Power per Cubic Foot of Gas. 





General Agents: 


SIEMENS LICHTING CO., 347 West Main St., Louisville, Ky. 
MEYER, MARSHALL & CO., 528 California St., San Francisco. 
DENNEHY,WOLF & O'BRIEN, 85 & 87 Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
WILCOX & McCEARY, - No. 11 Bissel Block, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. T. RAMSDELL & CO., = 20 Swan Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SIEMENS CAS ILLUMINATING CO., 
Room 6, No. 157 Broadway, New York City. 


w.D. COLT, - = = = {420 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
JOHN KIEFER, - - - 344 Lawrence, Street, Denver, Col. 


SOLE MAKERS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
N. E. Cor. 21st. St. and Washington Av... Philadelphia, Pa. 























THE “STANDARD” WASHER:SCRUBBER, 


KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER’S PATENT. 


Total Capacity per 24 Hours of * Standard” 


Washers Ordered During 





° Cu. Ft. per Day 
Years. Of these Machines Amneberg Gas 00.....00.0cc0c00e seseeeeees 200,000 
— Sus pwaaSuaveanenewsa' aero sw | Will be recognized from the following extracts from | Bombay Gas ©0......-.-.-. 0+. -.-.seeee0. 400,000 
eos cee 5 HOY a 

pps i TER aif 24,545,000 “ letters from representatives of some of the com- Brussels CO..............seeeeeeeeseeecseeewe 1,250,000 
SRR rater ee . 42,967,500 ‘ panies having them in use: CHICAGO, two, 1,000,000 each................ 2,000,000 
cs. sig bau Sh ca hep eve ce teen 36,462,500 = CUMING EN cat ee 1,000,000 
IBBZ.... 2... e eee ee tees eset eee cess 39,300,000 ap ProvipENce Gas Company, CITIZENS GAS CO., BUFFALO.............005 750,000 
eT ee big PROVIDENCE, R. oe Nov. 24, 1884. { | Coke Works in Zabre, Ober-Schlesi 1,500,000 

epee “ rm oke Works in re, Ober-Schlesien.... .... ,500, 

1884 WETTTeTICLILEr err 26,177,500 GEO. SHEPARD PaaeE, Esq., New York: ‘ a 
nineteen ° . Cokerei der Friedenshutte, Upper Silesia. ... £00,000 
| ey err er 235,937,500 cubic feet. Dear Sir—We are now using less than a gallon ke ye 

of water per thousand in the ‘‘Standard,” and the ra ae eee pon 
ae P ; Ati Dunedin Gas Co., New Zealand.............. 400,000 
| gas at the outlet will not color turmeric paper. Gutatenbien. b. 0 250.000 
Total Number and Capacity per 24 Hours of Yours, ete., King’s Lynn Gas CO. .......-..0...00ececeseee 300,000 
“standard Washers Erected and in| A. B. SLATER, Treasurer. eka ieedia poe i 

Course of Erection in the Several Countries PLR MARRS NG ERIN oi inks ccasccecnnin, seceaese , 
: Cubic Feet Portuanp Gas CoMPANY. WE 8 555.905 isiets ceeeascieccan 400,000 
Number pe Day. Portuanp, Ore., Nov. 29, 1884. § ESPON GUO 5 ois. gs 6 oe5cs cea scirtevececes 2,000,000 
Great Britain... wees 151 157,070,000 Gan teens T ioe Miah | 5 Er 
Western Hemisphere. ........-++-. 88 39,387,500 BO, DEEESRD £468, NOW CEE : | LOUISVILLE GAS C0...........-200000 1,500,000 
MN ais. spn clouer ast actions 18 12,150,000 Dear Sir—Our Scrubber appears to run to our | WMO GM GiGi ois oss: sninsisicedcececccedeuas 100,000 
New Zealand .... 2 P pron entire satisfaction, and we are pleased to say that PITTSBURGH GAS CO.......+2.2--0204 sees 1,500,000 
I eae OF cy Sag teed 6 1550, e a : PAWTUCKET, R. I........0..00000005 0 500,000 
site cide wnsvanay 4 5,420,000 _| it takes out all the ammonia from the gas. This}  popanp Gas Co.,Oregon.......ceceeses. 562,200 
MR Accs - aigasaecons<sesaes 16 8,200,000 is very satisfactory to us, a8 we were ruining our SAN FRANCISCO GAS CO............cceccees 4,000,000 
EE, © Urotwdtocctencuwerey ste 4 4,160,000 meters at a fearful rate heretofore. The amount ER Si ocicizivctnecy s<xaeis 40,000 
ga Sea Ewer EE Sey Oey - ‘ ae of water used is very inconsiderable as compared saan reas (adnecaedecainns whe pir 

hc cbb6006 ceeseesecececosteves vy o ° ~~ FBV GMGSY GAS UO... cccccccccccccccccccccoccece 7 A 
"at SS See na 1 380,000 | With our old process, The machine runs very|  wasninaton, D.C. GAS CO.....-...0--+ 2,000,000 
| RRS Reece eter tee 1 400,000 smooth and still. Very respectfully, Whitchurch Gas Co ...... 175,000 
TOMS: scs.azeax Geass 248 285,937,500 H. C. LEONARD, Secretary. MCE REG, a. 5s 2)! Ravieece 29,677,500 











THE CONTINUED POPULARITY 


the Following 








** Standard® Washers Ordered Recently. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, No. 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
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R. D. WOOD & Coa., 


400 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Cast Lron Gas & Waler Dt Walel valet Machine} & Gas Apparels 


Cast Iron Pipe, Fire Hydrants, : = | Casholders, Lime Trays, Center 
Eddy Valves, Lamp Posts, Large rg \ Sd Valves. Purifiers, Bench Werk 
Loam Castings, Flanged Pipe, each se c * c id 
Sugar House Work, fron Roofs a 2 a ee 
and Floors, Wrought & Cast Iron ——————— = () ().\ , ernors, Scrubbers, Gas Valves. 
Tanks, Turbine Water Wheels —@ wre _ Station Meters, Cast Iron Pipe 
and Pumps. ——— Fittings. 


Manufacturers of Heavy Cuttings ot Shahar of Every Description. 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS FOR THE ERECTION OF GAS WORKS, & ALL MACHINERY CONNECTED THEREWITH 








Estimates and specifications furnished for erection of new works or the extension or alteration of old ones. 


Foundries and Works, - =  WMillville, Florence, and Camden, N. J. 








SMITH & SAYRE MFG. COMPANY, 


Machinery & Apparatts lor Gas Works 


Drawings, Plans, and Estimates Furnished for the Improvement, Exten- 
sion, or Alteration of Gas Works, or for the 
Construction of New Works. 





Mackenzie’s Patent Rotary and Steam Jet Gas Exhausters, Governors, Compensators, 
Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Automatic Street Pressure Governor, 
Gas and Water Valves, Hydraulic Main Dip Regulator, Bench Castings, etc. Purifying 
Boxes and ‘‘Standard” Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Self-Sealing Retort Doors. 


Tanner Delaney igi (0. MORRIS, TASKER & 60, 


Builders of Gas Works, 


Gas Apparatus, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INCLUDING 


Condensers of various styles, Scrubbers, ‘To Gas ‘Companies. 
Holders, Purifiers, Castings for 
Retort Houses, Etc. We make to order CAP BURNERS to burn any amount 








RICHMOND, 








ALSO STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. under 8 stated pressure. Send ‘for samples. 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. Also, SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, and STREET 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY, ©: + c==no= 


co. A. GEFRORER, 
Successors to MERRICK & SONS. Established in 1836. 


| —_ 248 N,. Sth Street, Phila., Pa. 
No. 480 Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. wa HENRY WHITE, 

















MANUFACTURERS OF ‘ s 
Consulting & Constructing 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders, gas engineer & Contractor, 


BENCH CASTINGS, 


ESTIMATES, PLANS, AND SPECIFICATIONS FURNISHED 


Washers, Scrubbers, Condens ers, Purifiers, FOR NEW WORKS OR EXTENSIONS OF 


EXISTING WORKS. 
established works. Also manufacturers of 


32 Pine St., New York City. 
Gas Engines, and of all descriptions of Steam and Hydraulic Machinery, and of Boiler and Tank Work. 
Plans, specifications, and estimates furnished promptly on application. Correspondence solicited. 


And all aymaratus necessary for the construction of improved new gas works and in the extension of 
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KERR MURRAY MFG, CO,,| 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single Lift and Telescopic 


GASHOLDERS. 


Built, 18e4: 





pS. PrTErPer ee ee rre Capacity, 160,000 cubic feet. 
Pittsburgh, PR..0s.sccaceess ie 250,000 
* » PR rrr ay - 220,000 ? 
Bellaire, Ohio............... = 50,000 ” 
Youngstown, Ohio.......... ~ 60,000 m 
Canton, Gees ecctes = 60.000 . 
Akron, F Kedevirune - 80,000 = 
Xenia, . Ceaeaeaone 7 10,000 ed 
Adrian, Mich...........  «.. - 65,000 zs. 
Ypsilanti, Mich... ......... - 25,000 = 
SS ven teins s m 70,000 ~ 
South Bend, Ind............ . 70,000 * 
BS sas icccvcsee ? 20,000 ” 
Plainfield, mm euubbe Siee ” 10,000 - 
Springfield, Illinois.......... ” 100,000 - 
Evanston, Oe mnie neat i 50,000 * 
Freeport, > oane = 35,000 - 
Eigin, RF patos ? 60,000 “ 
Sheboygan Wis............. . 20,000 - 
BA HR Bite scvcsiscesss = 10,000 ” 


Plans and estimates furnished for the erection of 
new and the rebuilding of old works. Address 


Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 





JAMES R. FLOY D, 
(SUCCESSOR TO HERRING & FLOYD) 
Oregon Iron Works, 


631 to 543 West 20th St., N. Y. 


Practical Builders of Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 
APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 





BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each. 


WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
ALR CONDENSERS ; CONDEN- 


SERS; SCRUBBERS 
wet and dry), and 


EXHAUSTERS 
for relieving Retorts from pressure. 


BENDS and BRANCHES 
of all sizes and description. 


FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 


PATENT 
SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. 


FARM 
PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 


SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 


BUTLER'S 
COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 
GAS GOVERNORS, 
and everything ccnnected with well regulated Gas ‘Works at 
low price, and in complete order. 
SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts. 


N.B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
at very low prices, 





CONTIMENTAL WORKS. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-HOLDERS. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected withthe Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plant for Lighting 
Cities, Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 





GASHOLDERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 








H. L Mama Prest. & meen. T. U. Brrcu, Asst. apenas. R. J. canven, Sec. & Treas. 


STACEH YY MEG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders, 


IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS, 
Water and Oil Tanks, Coal Elevator Cars, 
COKE CRUSHERS, BENCH CASTINGS, 


And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work used in the erection of Coal and Oil Gas Works, 
Rolling Mill Machinery and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 


Foundry: Wrought Iron Works: 
33, 35, 37 & 39 Mill Street. 16, 18. 20, 22, 24 & 26 Ramsey Street. 


Cincinnati, Onio. 


Wm. STACEY, Vice-Pres. 














BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO,, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Office, 24 Light. Works, Pratt & 


Bench Castings. 


PURIFIERS. 
*$u3z1108 
‘SUISNACNOD 





GASHOLDERS. 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF GAS WORKS. 


1. DEILY & FOWLER, iti 


Laurel Iron Work:Es. 
Address, No. 39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GASHOLDERS, 


Single or Telescopic, with Cast or Wrought Iron Guide Frames. 


EXolders Built Simce 188SO: 
West Point, N. Y. Galveston, Texas (2d.) Kalamazoo, Mich. (8d,) Newport, R. I. 














Mount Joy, P 


Rockaway B’ aa K. me @) a Mass. Marlboro, Mass. Glen Island, N. Y. Portland, Oregon. 
Zanesville, O. (2d New Londen, Conn. Denver, Col. Warren, Ohio. Allegheny, Pa. (2d.) 
rby, Conn Chicago, Ill. (West Side). Bath, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. (2d.) 


Lancaster, O. Dei 
Blackwell's Island N.Y. Brid 





Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 


geport, Ci Pittsburgh, Pa. (8. Side). Lynn, Mass. N.Y.City (Central Ga.) 
Waltham, Mass., (Ist.) Allegheny, Pa. n{lat.) Pawtucket, R. I. New Bedford, Mass. Lynchburg, Va. (2d.) 
Dorchester, Mass. St. Hyacinth, Can. Brookline, Mass. Waterbury, Conn. Saylesville, R, I. 
Wheeling, West Va. Norwalk, i Sherbrooke, Can. Deseronto, Can. Rondout, N: Y. 

. Mich. Brattleboro, at a fs 42d.) Hoosic Falls, N. Y. (2d.) Atlantic Gity, .N. J. 
Flint, Mich. Waltham, Mass (2d.) Lake ig Bethlehem, Pa. U od 
Galveston, Texas (ist.) | West Chester, Pa. Bay City; Mich. Atlanta, Ga. (ist.) Waltham, Mass. (2) 
Milton, Pa. Baltimore, Md. Erie, Pa. Savannah, Ga. 

Scranton, Pa Hollidaysburg, Pa. Jackson, Mich. Montgomery, Ala 
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GAS COALS. GAS COALS, GAS COALS. 


JAMESD. PERE. «=§s_ RI RAK TNS & eo F, SEAVERNS. 


General Sales Agents for 


The Youghiogheny River Coal Company’s 
OCEAN MINE YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


The Coal from the Ocean Mine (recently operated by Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co., of Erie, Pa.,) is now used by 
all the leading Gas Companies in the United States from Maine to Texas, and is recognized as the only reliable 
Youghiogheny Gas Coal. (See Map on p. 87 of this Journal, Feb. 16, 1885.) 


? o.2ex.2e°5 PERKINS & CO, 228 and 229 N, Y. Produce Exchange ™™Avat,Sum™™" 





ENTRANCE. 








The Wilbraham Gas Exhauster, 


a ay WITH ENGINE ATTACHED, ON SAME BED PLATE OR WITHOUT. 
W; Best, Cheapest and Most Durable Exhauster known. 
WILBRAHAM BROS., 


No. 2320 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Fr x h D A V I < & J R. F ARNUM. We desire to mae the attention of the gas community to the merits of 


the Sryvous Friction ConpEenserR. Companies intending to introduce 
TRUSTEES AND AGENTS FOR THE new condensers into their works will do well to confer with us and ex- 


amine plans and estimates before contracting for any other pattern 
SINUOUS FRICTION CONDENSER, The Friction ConDENSER is now in use at the gas works located in the 
following places : 


Portland, Me. Brookline, Mass. Pawtucket, R. I. Frederickton, N. B. 
Newport, R. I. Chelsea, Mass. Jamaica Plain, Mass. St. John, N. B. 
Gloucester, Mass. Woburn, Mass. Attleboro, Mass. Paterson, N. J. 
Newton & Water- Peoria, Il. Calais, Me. Dover, N. H. 


town, Mass. Clinton, Mass. Fall River, Mass. Waltham, Mass, 
Nassau Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas and Water Pipes, 


CAS AND WATER MACHINERY 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERN. 


Also, Gasholders and Iron Roofing. 


Orders from Gas and Water Companies promptly attended to. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


Boston Office, Room 55, Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street. 
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GAS COALS. 


GAS COALS. GAS COALS, 





Newburgh Orrel Coal Co., 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Newburgh Orrel, Tyrconnell 
and Palatine Gas Coals. 


ALSO SHIPPERS OF FOUNDRY COKE. 


Mines Situated at 


Newburgh, Flemington & Fairmont, W.Va. 
HOME OFFICE, 
25 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 


CHARLES MACKALL, 
MANAGER, 


CHAS. W. HAYS, Agent in New York, 
ttoom 92, W No. | Broadway. 


Shipping wharves at Locust Point. References furnished when 
required. Special attention given to chartering vessels. 





JASHINGTON BUILDING, 





THE DESPAFD COAL — 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 


DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies and Manufacturers of Fire Clay Goods 


Throughout the Country. 


(BANGS & HORTON, 


16 Kilby St., Boston. 


ROUS EL& HICKS,? s oeyag 
71 Broadway, N.Y. ) ( 
Mines in Harrison Co., West Va. Wharves, Locust Point, Balt. 


Company’s Office, 15 German St., Baltimore, Md. 

Among the consumers of Despard Coal we name: 
Gas Light Co., N. Y.; ppg. serene as Light Co., N. Y.: Jersey 
City, (N. J.) Gas Light Co.; Washington (D.C.) Gas Light Co. 
Portland (Maine) Gas L: ight Co. Reference to them is requested. 








AUTOMATIC, ENCINE 


|,500 Engines Now in Use, , 


Our capacity being now equal to 100 Engines per 
month, we shall hereafter keep in stock for immediate | 
shipment all sizes from 4 to 200 H.P. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND REFERENCE LIST. 


Westinghouse Machine Co., 


PITTSBURCH, PA. 


SALES DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 





Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 17 Cortlandt 


Street, New York City. 


Fairbanks. Morse & Co., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- | 


land, Louisville, and St. Paul. 
Fairbanks & Co., St. Louis, Indianapolis, and Denver. 
Parke & Lacy, San Francisco, and Portland, Or. 


Parke, Lacy & (o., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Butte, | 


Montana. 
D. A. Tompkins & Co., Charlotte, N.C. 


Keating Implement & Machine Co., Dallas, aca 


Imray & Co., Sydney and Melbourne, Australia. 
Robert Middleton, Mobile, Ala. 

HM. Dudley Coleman, 9 Perdido St., New Orleans, La. 
R. Rogers, 43_Rue Lafiitte, Paris. 





THE 


PENN GAS COAL CO. 


OFFER THEIR 


Coal, Carefully Screened & Prepared for Gas Purposes, 


Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin and Penn Stations on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 


Principal Office- 
203 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Points of Shipment: 


PHILA., PA. 





Manhattan | 


| By C.J. R. HUMPHREYS. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Piers; Greenwich Wharves, Delaware 
River; Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. J. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 


FOR THE SALE OF THE 


Superior Kanawha Gas Coals, Cannelton Cannel, 


| Also, SPLINT AND STEAM COALS. 
From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’way. 


| C. B. ORCUTT, _Sales Agent. 1 OFFICF, 150 BROADWAY, N Y. 


EDMUND H. McCULLOUGH, Src. & TREAS. 


THE WESTMORELAND GOAL 60. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland Courty, Penn. 














FRANCIS H. JACKSON, PRESIDENT. 





POINTS OF SHIPMENT: 


| PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J. 
| WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 





Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
| Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas. 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Principal Office, 224 South 3d St., Phila., Pa. 


The Bower Gas Lamp. 


| 
‘Th he Perfected Duplex-Regenerative Gas Burner, under 
| the combined Patents of Anthony S. Bower, 

Geo. S. Grimston, and Thos. Thorp. 


The First Gold Medal awarded at the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 
| London, and two Gold Medals at the Stockport (Eng.) Exhibition of Gas 
| Appliances. Both in 1883. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, TOHN BOWER, 
69 Wall Street, a =e CE. 














| 





The Management of Small Gas Works. 


Price, $1. 


CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St.. N. Y. 


A. M. 
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INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 


—————SEO ~ 


The U. S. Centennial Commission: 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & Co., 
Twelfth and Brown Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., No. 49 Dey Street, N.Y. City, and No. 75 North Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill., 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURK OF GAS, to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation, 


Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R. HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem Director General President 








CHARLES E. DICKEY. JAMES B. SMALLWOOD. CHARLES H. DICKEY. 


Maryland Meter and Manufacturing Co., 
DICKEY, TANSLEY & CO., 


Established 1866. 
Nos. 22 and 24 Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. 
INo. 46 La Salle St... Chicago. Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GLAZED METERS, TEST METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE AND VACUUM 
REGISTERS, GOVERNORS, INDICATORS, SERVICE AND METER COCKS, AND METER CONNECTIONS. 


NATHANIBNIL TUFTS, 





fea) No. 153 Franklin Street, Boston. Mass., 


oO) 
wt 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DRY GAS METERS. 
Station Meters of any Capacity. 


- Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges, 
inate Guin: Vien. Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 


wenn eens eapetmmsonnd me METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 


best facilities for manufacturing, 
is bled to f ish reliable kK ° ° 
nmin toons wrk Patent Cluster Lanterns for Street Illumination. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


We are prepared to furnish to Gas lain and others interested in the topics treated of, the following 








books, at prices named : 
KING'S TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF COAL GAS CONSUMER’S MANUAL, by E. 8S. CaTHELS,C.E. 10 cts. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON GAS AND VENTILATION 
GAS. Three vols.; $10 per vol. PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT. by THOMAS Box. Sec- with Special Relation to Illuminating, Heating, and Cooking 
es er : by Gas, by E. E. PERKINS. $1.25. 
GAS MANCFACTURE, by WiitaM RICHARDS. 4to., with nd edition. $5. silanes . : 


numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cloth binding. $12. GAS WORKS-THEIR ARRANGEMENT, CONSTRUCTION, PURIFICATION OF COAL GAS, by R. P. SPICE. 8vo. $3. 
PLANT, AND MACHINERY. $8. HOW TO MANAGE GAS, by F. WILKINS. Paper. 20 cents. 
COAL; ITS HISTORY AND USE. by Pror. THORPE. $3.50. |THE GAS MANAGER IN THE LABORATORY, by a Practical 
ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PURIFICATION, and THE GAS WORKS OF LONDON, by COLBURN. 60 cents. Student. 8vo., Cloth. $1.50. 
eer mAs GA, a. - R. BowpitcH, M.A.; with 155 (4s FITTER'S GUIDE, Showing the Principles and Prac- THE DOMESTIC USES OF COAL GAS, AS APPLIED TO 
ree nen . tice of Lighting with Coal Gas, by JOHN ELDREDGE. 40 LIGHTING, by W. SuGG. $1.40. 
GAS MEASUREMENT AND GAS METER TESTING by F. W. cents. DISTILLATION OF COAL TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 


HARTLEY. $1.60 GAS WORKS, AND MANUFACTURING COAL GAS, HUGHES. by GEO. LUNGE. $8.50. 
$2 a A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE COMMERCIAL VAL- 
GAS CONSUMER’S HANDBOOK, by WILLIAM Ricuarps, C.E.; [HE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL GAS WORKS, by C. J. R. UES OF GAS COALS AND CANNELS, by D. A. GRAHAM 
18mo., Sewed. 20 cents. HUMPHREYS. $1. 8vo., Cloth. $3. 


The above will be forwarded by express, upon receipt of price. We take especial pains in securing and 
forwarding any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. All remittances should be made by check, 
draft, or post office money order. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 


THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL, by F. W. HARTLEY. $2.50. 
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T. C. HOPPER, Pres. G. J. MoGOURKEY, Vice-Pres. (New York). WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. & Treas. (New York). WM. H. DOWN Sec. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 
Manufactories: GAS STOV ES, Agencies: 


} SITY 99 . — 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati. 
512 W. 22d St., N. Y. SUGG’S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS, 244 & 246 N. Wells Street, Chicago. 


: SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, Gnd Rants Ginend Miaka, 0. Saute. 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. Wet Meters, with Lizar’s “invariable Measuring’? Drum, 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


HELME & MciIlLHENINYW, 


(Successors to Harris & Brother. Established 1848.) 


GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


CONTINUE AS HERETOFORE AT THE OLD ESTABLISHMENT, 


Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


To Manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Center Seals, Pressure Registers, 
COVERNORS, INDICATORS, PHOTOMETERS, & ALL OTHER KINDS OF APPARATUS FOR USE IN CAS WORKS. 








From our long practical experience of the business, and from our personal supervision of all work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, 
and in every respect satisfactorily. 








WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest. and Treas. WM. H. MERRICK, V.-Prest. 8. L. JONES, Sec. S. V. MERRICK, Supt. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 


1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 142 Chambers St., New York. 
76 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WALDO BROS., Agents, 88 Water St., Boston. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE “SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES, FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES. 


Dry aud Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Limp Post Meters, Ete., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry and Wet Gov 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


GOODWIN’S IMPROVED LOWE’S JET PHOTOMETER. 
Agents for Brav’s Patent Cas Burners and Lanterns. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business. sy = ag Big tly York. 
‘ : be - B. NING, ang’r, C le 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. A. B. STANNARD, ‘Agent. sl 











D. MCDONALD & CO., 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS. 


(Established 1854.) 
51 Lancaster St., Albany,N. Y. 384& 36 West Monroe S8t., Chicago, Ill. 


STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC. 
Also STAR GAS STOVES, RANGES, and HEATING STCVES. 


We use only the very best materials, and employ the most skilled labor, and by our long experience (29 years: and personal supervision of every detail, we 
feel justified in assuring the public that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. Every Meter emanating from our establishment will bear the State Inspector’s 
Bapeg, and will be fully warranted by us. Our Annual and Calendar will be sent to Gas Companies upon application. 














KBINC’S TREATISE ON COAL CAS. 


Lhe most complete work on Coal Gas ever published. Three vols., bound, $30. 





A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 
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THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER C0,, 


1012-18 Filbert St., Phila., 


142 Chambers St,, N.Y, 


76 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Agents, WALDO BROTHERS, 88 Water Street, Boston. 





WM. W. GOODWIN, Pres. & TREAS. 
W. H. MERRICK, VICE-PREs. 

8. LEWIS JONES, SEc. 

SAMUEL VY. MERRICK, Supt. 


SOLE MANOFACTURERS OF THE 





G. B. EDWARDS, Mang’r, N. Y. 
E. H. B. TWINING, Mang’r, Chicago. 
A. B. STANNARD, Agent. 


“SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES 


The Most Economical, Efficient, and Durable Gas Stove Made. 


HOT WATER. 


COLD WATER. 





siete 


om 








I.—Safety Hot Water Generator and Boiler. 


$afety Hot Water Cenerator and Boiler. 

Cut I. represents our Safety Gas Hot Water Generator and Boiler, arranged for home use. 
This most easy, quick, and economical way of preparing a warm bath, or for heating water for 
any cmestic purpose, entirely supersedes any nocessity for the use of ranges or stoves—a great 
comfort, particularly in hot weather. The boiler being self-filling. as the hot water is drawn off, 
can never become empty, thus preventing the possibility of any accident. 

We beg to call attention to the cast iron pan which is now attached to the legs of the 
Generator (see illustration). This is to catch the drippings from the Coil, which many persons 
suppose come from a leak, when in fact they are produced by condensation. This condensation 
is caused by the hot flame coming in contact with the coil filed with cold water. 





Il.—Gas Cooking Stove No. 8 B. 


New Style Cas Cooking Stove. 


As will be seen, it has an ornamented cast 
iron base and front, and extension shelves. The oven burner, which is atmospheric (unless 


Cut II. represents our New Style Cooking Stove. 
otherwise ordered), is of an entirely new and improved pattern (patent applied for). The ovens 
are of greater capacity than those of the old style. The top, in conjunction with the outlet pipe, 
is designed to carry off all products of combustion ; hence the outlet pipe myst be connected with 
a flue, or the stove will not work properly. 

This Stove has 4 boiling burners in top of hot plate. ll fittings are nickel plated. We are 


making this style of Cooking Stove in the following sizes—viz., No. 7 B, No. 8 B, No. 9 B, and 


New Style Hot Piates. 


Cut IIT. represents our New Style of Hot Plates, of which we are making No. 106 (two small boiling burners), No. 107 (two medium 


boiling burners), and No, 108 (two medium and one large boiling burner). 


See new Catalogue and Price List for further particulars. 





